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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN Ituvstrarko Werekty For Boys anp GIRLS, 


VOLUME X. WILL BEGIN WITH THE ISSUE OF 
NOVEMBER 6, 1888. 


The 
Little Dorothy We niworth,”” by Jonn R. CorRYELL. It is accompa- 
Epwakb [RENAUS STEVENSON a/so 


story to this nunher. 


: : Lp 6 © 
number for October 16th Opens with a story entitled Shy 


nied by a front-page engraving, 
J phe 
contributes a short 


. sae 
ny? ) ’ . / 
The procera t lustration is a double page engraving entitied 


“EaPT IN,” 


From THE PaistinG py Trepuewe IN THE Parts Satoy. 


The second part of Taroporr Cn p's * Powys and Girls from Old 
Fi rence” has three ‘ NOVARTIS after crlebyated works. 

Gther coutents of this acon” are * The Persian Army and the 
Bicycle” by Trowas STEVENS: @ poem hy FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 5 


; , , , 4 + oh, ” 
and the thirteenth ch tipter of Unele Peter's Trust. 


Harrer’s YounG Pror.ie, $200 pre Yrar. 
A specimen copy of Harver’s Young Peorix will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
New. York, Octroser 20, 1888. 


TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


= . ar alate 
An ILirvstratep SUPPLEMENT ts rssie wille thes 


nunber of Uarren’s WEEKLY. 


ed gp atnuilously 


“THE BATTLE-GROUND OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION.” 

To supply the continnous demand for the WEEKLY of October 6th, 
contamag the colored JLALPs 8 howing by Ntates the je itical compler- 
ion of the United States, and by Counties of the seven donhi ful 
States, an ertra edition’ has been prepared, and orders will be 
promptly fi ed. 

AN UNSOUND ARGUMENT. 

R. BLAINE'S late speech at the Polo Grounds 
rt was a historical review of various American 
tariffs, to maintain the proposition, as he stated it, 
“that the country under a low tariff, inviting sharp competition 
and large importation from abroad, has never prospered, but every 
such attempt lias ended in financial and industrial disaster, pros- 
trating every interest, most of all the agricultural, and operating 
without exception with peculiar severity upon the wage-earners.”’ 
This is a favorite and easy argument. It takes a 
situation and undertakes to account for it by one of 
It is a form of the old English saying 
that Tenterden steeple was the cause of Goodwin 
Sands. It omits all other elements and explanations, 
and is therefore practically a suppression of the 
truth. In more detail Mr. BLAINE quoted Mr. BucH- 
ANAN'S message of 1857 describing the. disastrous 
consequences of the financial panic of that year: 


its elements. 


“© With unsurpassed plenty in all the elements of national wealth, 
our manufacturers have suspended, our publie works are retarded, 
our private enterprises of different kinds are abandoned, and thou- 
sands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and. re- 
duced to want.’ 


‘“ And that,” says Mr. BLAINE, ‘‘was the downfall 
of the famous tariff of 1846.° That this, however, 
is not the obvious and necessary conclusion might be 
inferred from the remark of Senator ALLISON in 1870 
—and Mr. ALLISON is quite as thorough a student of 
the subject as Mr. BLAINE: 

“The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and professedly a 
tariff for revenue, was, so far as regards all the great interests of 
the country, as perfect a tariff as any that we have ever had.” 


But the situation described by President BUCHANAN, 
and attributed by Mr. BLAINE to the low tariff of 
1846, is precisely that in England described by No- 
BLE, in his Fiscal Legislation of Great Britain, as 
due to the protective policy: 

“It is utterly impossible to convey by mere statistics of our ex- 
ports any adequate picture of the condition of the nation when Sir 
Rospert Pere took office in 1841. Every interest in the country 
was alike depressed: in the manufacturing districts mills and 
workshops were closed and property depreciated in value; in the 
seaports shipping was laid up useless in the harbor; agricultural 
laborers were eking ont a miserable existence upon starvation 
wages and parochial relief; the revenue was insufficient to meet 
the national expenditure; the country was brought to the verge 
of national and aniversal bankruptey.” 

This is quite as startling a picture as the one bor- 
rowed by Mr. BLAINE from President BUCHANAN. 
But Mr. BLAINE says further: 

“ At no time in our country’s history has the United States ever 
recovered from the financial depression caused by a low tariff until 
a protective tariff was enacted to take its place.” 

Mr. NosB.k, on the other hand, having described, 
as we have seen, the financial depression caused by 
a high tariff, says further of the results of free-trade 
in 1865: 

“Jt has rendered agriculture prosperous, largely augmented 
rent, vastly extended manufactures and employment, increased 
the wage of labor, and while securing the collection of an increased 
revenue, has, by improving the value of property, lessened the 
burden of taxation. It has been shown also that cach successive 
development of this beneficent legislation has extended these re- 


sults.” 


Here is an instance of financial depression attrib- 
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uted to protection, and remedied, not by a protective 
tariff, but by what Mr. BLAINE describes as free-trade. 
The fact mentioned by NOBLE is not a solitary in- 
stance. CORNELIUS DE WITT, speaking of the great 
prosperity of his country when protection was the 
general rule in the rest of Europe, is cited as saying 
that Holland 

‘possessed this wealth because its trade and all exchanges were 
Jeft unfettered, unimpeded, unlegislated upon ; and by this free-trade 
the Netherlands became both the most peopled and the richest 
country on the face of the earth, and loans could be effected there 
for a lower interest than anywhere else.” 


These absolutely contradictory views of. able and 
intelligent men show the folly of such generaliza- 
tions as those of Mr. BLAINE in his New York speech, 
or indeed of any attempt to explain a complex ua- 
tional condition by a single cause. In his history 
Mr. BLAINE treats the same condition much more 
philosophically and reasonably. . Unable to deny the 
general and prolonged prosperity of the country un- 
der the tariff of 1856, which Mr. ALLISON regards as 
so perfect a tariff, Mr. BLAINE proceeds to explain it 
by other reasons, such as the discovery of gold, the 
Mexican war, and the Crimean war. But in doing 
this he throws away his own argument. If the un- 
questionable prosperity that followed the low tariff 
was not due to the tariff, neither is similar prosperity 
following a high tariff due to its exactions. In both 
cases many other and various conditions and ele- 
ments must be considered. This is equally true of 
the other great protectionist assumption, that high 
wages depend upon a high tariff. They depend upon 
other conditions. Wages do not rise proportionally 
with duties. The demand for labor, the cost of pro- 
duciion, the progress of invention, the improvement 
of machinery, the accessibility of land, the efficiency 
and intelligence of the laborer—these are all cardinal 
elements in the question of wages. High protection 
as a means Of raising wages is the pretext of protect- 
ed employers, who obtain protection against the prod - 
ucts of pauper labor and then import the pauper 
labor. We have heard moving speeches upon the 
stump from manufacturers who pleaded for Amer- 
ican industry while seven-tenths of their employés 
were cheap foreign laborers. Mr. BLAINE shows that 
general prosperity may attend a low tariff. But he 
says that it is despite the low tariff. He seems, how- 
ever, not to see that while general prosperity may at- 
tend a high tariffit is equally despite the high tariff. 
Mr. WEBSTER objected to a high tariff. ‘tI think,” 
he said, ‘freedom of trade to be the general princi- 
ple, and restriction the exception.” He denied the 
propriety of calling a high protective taritf like that 
of 1824 an ‘** American policy.” He said that the 
proposition was an invitation “to depart from our 
accustomed course,” and ** to adopt the policy of the 
most distinguished foreign states.” He said in 1824: 

“There is a country not undistinguished among the nations, in 
which the progress of manufactures has been far more rapid than 
im any other, and yet unaided by prohibitions or unnatural restric- 
tions. That country, the happiest that the sun shines on, is our 
Owl, 

He found the seeret of American greatness and 
prosperity not in a high protective tariff, but in 
American character, intelligence, and ability, foster- 
ed by freedom. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 


A KANSAS correspondent, alluding to our recent 
remark in regard to the protection of office-holders 
against political assessments by the law of 1883, asks 
if we will explain ‘‘how these statutes and rules are 
going to protect the employés when the Executive 
Department of the government utterly refuses to ex- 
ecute or even attempt to execute them.” The law 
unquestionably is designed to protect employés, as 
our correspondent will find if he will refer to it. But 
if the law be violated by those whose duty it is to en- 
force it, there is the usual legal remedy. If, as our 
correspondent asserts, high officers of the government 
have affixed their names to circulars calling on the 
subordinates to contribute, they have violated the 
law which provides, under penalty of fine and impris- 
onment, that *‘no public officer. ...shall directly or 
indirectly solicit or receive, or be in any manner con- 
cerned in soliciting or receiving, any....contribution 
for any political purpose whatever from any officer, 
clerk, or employé of the United States.” If he knows 
such violation to have taken place, he has only to 
submit his evidence to the proper prosecuting author- 
ities, as was done in the case of General CurTIS in 
New York. But as he evidently writes as a Repub- 
lican under a strong partisan feeling against the Ad- 
ministration, and sneers at the President for ‘* con- 
tributing one-fifth of his annual salary to his own 
election,” he would do well to ponder the late remark 
of Senator Hoar, one of the ablest and strictest of 
Republican leaders: ‘*I think that a public officer 
has as much right to make political contributions to 
his own cause as any other person.” 

In our opinion, when giving money for your 
“cause” is giving money for your own election, 
whatever may be the right or the honest intention— 
which in the case of the President we do not doubt— 
the impropriety is evident. It is a practice which is 
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sure to lead to monstrous abuse. In the case of 
judges it is universally condemned as in the highest 
degree indecorous, for under the present system of 
making nominations it encourages practical bids for 
the judicial office. The necessary expenses of an 
election should be paid from the public treasury. 
But there are other perfectly legitimate expenses, 
sych as those of meetings and of the circulation of 
documents, which are naturally and properly paid by 
citizens who favor this or that policy. But candi- 
dates ought not to contribute, because of the inevi- 
table aud dangerous abuses which follow such gifts, 
and of which our political history is full. This fact 
is recognized in the law which forbids any person in 
the service of the United States to pay any political 
contribution to any other person in that service. But 
he is free to give to any one who is not in the service. 
While, however, appointing officers are selected for 
partisan reasons, their subordinates are not -free 
agents in election contributions, and should there- 
fore be protected from all partisan solicitations ad- 
dressed to them as a class. This is accomplished by 
law so far as the public service is concerned. But 
the only protection which they can have from the 
assessments of party committees lies in their confi- 
dence that their superior officers will obey the spirit 
of the law, which declares that no person in the pub- 
lic service is for that reason bound to contribute to 
political funds. 

The President, by his rule which went into effect 
last March, has declared that any officer who dis- 
misses any person from any place in the public ser- 
vice for refusing to contribute money for any politi- 
cal purpose shall be discharged from office. Here, 
therefore, as we said, is ‘‘a moral contract between 
the Executive who promulgated and approved the 
rule and the employé of the government, that he 
shall not be removed for refusing such payment.” 
If our correspondent knows any instance of an em- 
ployé who has been removed for such refusal, and 
can show that the President is aware of the removal 
for that reason, and after reasonable time has taken 
no action, he may justly accuse the President of vio- 
lating his own rule. The Postmaster-General has 
written to an inquiring postmaster as follows: 

“In reply I have to advise you that no official under this Ad- 
ministration is liable to assessment for political purposes, nor will 
he be prejudiced in his position for failure to respond to demands 
for political contributions.” 

Here is a distinct and voluntary engagement upon 
the part of the superior officer, and if our correspond- 
ent knows any postmaster who has been dismissed or 
prejudiced for not responding, whose case is known 
to the Postmaster-General and he takes no notice of 
it, if our correspondent will send us the conclusive 
evidence, HARPER’S WEEKLY will publish it to the 
shame of the Postmaster-General. It may be of in- 
terest to our correspondent to know that while ‘* Hub- 
bellism” has not disappeared, it is very much more 
restricted and much more universally condemned by 
public opinion now than under any previous Admin- 
istration. 


FOR MAYOR, ABRAM S, HEWITT. 


THE call for the great citizens’ meeting which nom- 
inated Mr. HEwittT for the Mayoralty states clearly 
and admirably the grounds upon which he is sup- 
ported: 

“The fearless, incorruptible, and conspicuously able administra- 
tion of Abram S. Hewitt as Mayor of the city of New York since 
January 1, 1887, his absolute independence of factional control, 
his open announcement that the city government should not be in 
the hands of any political machine for the distribution of patron- 
age, his large capacity and experience in public affairs, and his 
sterling integrity of character incontestably demonstrate his pe- 
culiar fitness for the office of Mayor of our city, and demand his 
continuance therein for another term in the best interests of the 
municipality.” : 

In pursuance of this call, a meeting of citizens of 
the highest character and intelligence, addressed by 
orators who spoke in the same strain, nominated Mr. 
HEWITT by acclamation, and he has accepted the 
nomination. The call, the meeting, and the result 
illustrate the best aspect of popular institutions, and 
recall the days when the city of New York summon- 
ed its best citizens to serve it. Mr. James C. CARTER, 
in a forcible and unanswerable speech, stated the 
character and significance of the movement in saying 
that there are no politics in municipal affairs, and 
General BARLOW emphasized a very important truth 
in pointing out that it is not a favor to a man to call 


“him into the public service. He is summoned to such 


duty not for his own profit or pleasure, but for the 
welfare of the community. Mayor HEWITT has shown 
the courage, the ability, and the resolution to serve 
this municipal community without regard to party, 
and his re-election would be the declaration of the 
city that that is precisely the kind of man that it 
wishes to see in its chief office. It would be the 
adoption of Mr. CaARTER’s wise principle as the rule 
of municipal action—there are no politics in city af- 
fairs. 

The action of the citizens’ meeting was followed by 
that of the County Democracy Convention, which 
also nominated Mr. Hewitt. In accepting he said 


that if the County Democracy expected patronage 
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from him they would be mistaken. Tammany Hall 
has nominated Sheriff GRANT, of whom Mr. HEWITT 
remarks that however excellent a gentleman, ‘‘he 
represents the spoils principle and nothing else.” 
These two nominations left a simple alternative for 
the voters between one of the best Mayors that the 
city has ever had and a mere instrument of Tammany 
Hall. There could be no good reason for interposing 
a third candidate solely as the representative of a po- 
litical party. For the Republicans to do this was to 
do precisely what they charge upon the Prohibition- 
ists, namely, to aid the Democrats at the cost of good 
government. They have nominated Mr. JOEL B. ER- 
HARDT, who, however excellent a man, ‘is in this con- 
test, like Sheriff GRANT, merely the candidate of a 
party machine, whose nomination is direct aid and 
comfort to Tammany Hall. If the Mayoralty election 
is to be regarded as a political contest, it will be ‘al- 
ways in the power of the Democratic machine to se- 
lect the Mayor. The only chance for the Republi- 
cans would lie in a possible Democratic quarrel, and 
even if they could slip in a Mayor for a year it would 
be of no permanent service to the city. The candi- 
dacy of Mr. HEwItTT offers every intelligent Republi- 
can and Democrat precisely what is most to be desired 
in a Mayor, great knowledge and experience, with 
the thorough honesty and independence which are 
essential to the proper conduct of municipal con- 
cerns. ae 

His election would be a great public benefit, not 
only because it would secure the man who is needed, 
but because it would show that a vigorous and united 
effort of good men of all parties can overcome the 
party machines. The character of many nomina- 
tions which are supported ruefully by the party be- 
cause they are ‘‘regular” is due to the conviction 
that it is hopeless to contend with the machine. But 
there is constant evidence that it is not hopeless. 
The State elections of 1879 and of 1882 are illustra- 
tions of the effectiveness of independent action in 
the interest of the community and not of a party. In 
the same way the citizens’ movement for Mr. HEWITT 
is a sign of that vigorous and wholesome public 
spirit which may be trusted to withstand the effort to 
maintain party organization at the expense of the 
common welfare. Since the uprising of the city 
against TWEED there has been nothing more encoura- 
ging than the spontaneous and united popular move- 
ment for the re-election of Mayor HEwIrtt. 





MR. SCHURZ’S LETTER. 

In the campaign of 1884 there was no abler or more 
efficient advocate of the election of Mr. CLEVELAND 
than CaRL ScHURZ. His speech in Brooklyn at the 
opening of the canvass was the clearest, completest, 
and most unanswerable statement of the reasons of 
the independent movement against Mr. BLAINE. 
Like all Mr. ScHURz’s speeches and papers, it was 
calm and temperate in tone, but most forcible and 
incisive in argument. Among the prominent sup- 
porters of Mr. CLEVELAND in that year, however, no 
one has been more disappointed by the President's 
course in regard to reform in the civil service than 
Mr. Scuurz. This disappointment he has not sought 
to conceal, and his necessary absence and detention 
in Europe, together with his refusal to be interviewed 
upon American. politics, has led to the statement that 
he was opposed to the President’s re-election. A let- 
ter from him, dated September 15th at Kiel, and ad- 
dressed to an independent of ’84 in Wisconsin, whose 
name is not given, but who is now a supporter of 
General HARRISON, states Mr. SCHURZ’s view of the 
situation. He supports Mr. CLEVELAND for the best 
reasons, and will vote for him if he should be able to 
return in time. 

Mr. ScHURz’s letter is a lucid and comprehensive 
summary of the real issue of the election. He begins 
by expressing his regret and disappointment at the 
President's departure from his original programme, 
and shows, as we think justly, the insufficiency of 
the explanations offered for it. But while he admits 
the force of the plea that such shortcomings should 
not be permitted to pass with impunity, he thinks 
that reformers who would punish the President by 
defeat, if they should succeed would punish. the 
country still more. The course of the campaign 
shows, in his judgment, that Republican success 
means the ascendency of Mr. BLAINE in the admin- 
istration, and after 1884 Mr. ScHURz is not frightened 
by the ery of disaster as the consequence of the Pre- 
sident’s re-election. The President proposes nothing 
which the Republican party has not proposed, while 
the Republican platform sacrifices the pledges of bet- 
ter days. The fundamental Republican assertion of 
this year, that the free importation of raw material 
would destroy the protective system, and with it our 
industries, would make HENRY CLAY, the great cham- 
pion of protection, turn in his grave. Mr. ScHuRz 
with admirable ability demonstrates that the larger 
the market for American products, the more prosper- 
ous will be American industry, that wages do not 
depend upon a high tariff, and that the free entry of 
raw materials has never reduced wages. 

No part of the letter is more worthy of careful re- 
flection than that in which Mr. ScHurRz points out 
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that as a high tariff tends to destroy foreign competi- 
tion at the cost of the American consumer, so “* Trusts” 
destroy domestic competition, and leave the Ameri- 
can consumer at the mercy of a doubly fortified mo- 
nopoly. The inevitable consequence in a free and 
public-spirited country like ours will be a sudden and 
complete and disastrous overthrow of the whole pro- 
tective system. The Trust is but the younger brother 
of the Taritf. They are products of the same policy, 
and its approval in the pending election would be, 
for the reasons stated, a dangerous menace to the 
whole scheme of protected industries. The cardinal 
question of the election therefore is whether tariff 
reform shall come in the temperate and prudent way 
proposed by the President or in the shape of an an- 
gry reaction. This alone would be a conclusive ar- 
gument for the support of Mr. CLEVELAND. But 
there are others, notwithstanding all disappointment 
with his course in administrative reform. His Presi- 
dency has relieved the country of the feeling that 
half of the whole body of citizens are disloyal, and 
that the government could not pass from one party 
to another without peril. The ability of his admin- 


istration, its fidelity to the public interests, and its. 


wholesome conservative spirit have greatly won the 
confidence of the country, while his message has 
identified his candidacy with an economic policy 
which promises to adjust dangerous differences, to 
enlarge the area of industrial activity, and to secure 
a steady development of the general prosperity. For 
such reasons Mr. ScHURZ does not hesitate to declare 
for Mr. CLEVELAND, and the campaign will not see a 
more cogent and conclusive, a juster, abler, or more 
truly American plea in scope and spirit, than his 
letter. 








WOOL. 


WE recently inadvertently misstated the figures of the 
tariff tax upon raw wool. Under the act of March 3, 1883, 
unwashed clothing wools costing 30 cents or less per pound 
pay 10 cents per pound ; costing more than 30 cents, 12 cents 
per pound, If washed, the duty is double. Combing wools 
at 30 cents or less pay 10 cents, and if more than 30 cents, 
12 cents per pound. Carpet and similar wools costing 12 
cents or less per pound, 24 cents, and if costing more than 
12 cents, 5 cents per pound. Scoured of all classes pays 
three times the duty on unwashed; and woollen rags, shod- 
dy, ete., ete., pay 10 cents per pound. 

This is a very high duty. Mr. J. S. Moore, one of the 
most accomplished tariff experts, estimates the duty on raw 
clothing wool during the year 1886-7 at $2,395,536—a per- 
centage in ad valorem of 55.20. Mr. SporrorD, Librarian 
of Congress, calculates from official figures the value of 
woollen imports for 1886 at $40,536,509, and the duties at 
$27,274,527—a percentage of 67.29. . Deducting the im- 
ports under the head of rags, shoddy, and waste, the aver- 
age duty on imported woollen fabrics was 70 per cent. ‘The 
highest duty, nearly 92 per cent., was paid on the cheaper 
grades of woollen cloth. 

The tariff on the finer wools that cannot be grown in 
this country is so high that our home manufacturers cannot 
compete with the foreign goods. ‘There are three kinds of 
wool—the superfine, or Silesian, the coarse carpet wool, and 
the combing wool. This country produces the last only. 
But the first and the second are essential to the manufac- 
ture of good cloth, and a duty upon them tends consequent- 
ly to prohibit the manufacture. It protects no one, and it 
encourages no home.industry. It merely enhances the cost 
of production. It would be hard, therefore, upon the theory 
of protection, to justify the increased duty of one cent per 
pound on carpet wools costing over 12 cents per pound 
which the new Senate bill proposes. President GRANT said 
what we believe is the opinion of Mr. LyNcu and Mr. Bonb, 
the two chief wool experts in the United States, and what 
many wool manutacturers have stated during the cam- 
paign: 

“The jntroduction free of duty of such wools as we do not pro- 
duce would stimulate the manufacture of goods requiring the use 
of those we do produce, and therefore would be a benefit to home 
production.” 


Yet this duty on carpet wool is one of the protective du- 
ties which, rather than surrender, the Republican platform 
would repeal the tax on whiskey. 


THE CHANGING POLITICAL SITUATION, 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the appearance of Mr. SCHURZ’s 
letter, HUGH McCULLOCH, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Presidents LINCOLN, JOHNSON, and ARTHUR, one of the most 
patriotic of men, and a master of financial and economical 
questions, announces his intention of voting for Mr. CLEVk- 
LAND. Mr. MCCULLOCH is not a free-trader; he is an old 
HENKY Ciay Whig, and he still holds CLay’s views. In 
the preface to his Men and Measures of Half a Century, a 
very valuable and interesting work just published by 
SCRIBNER, Mr. MCCULLOCH says : 





“With due respect for the opinions of protectionists, I cannot 
see how the country can continue to be highly prosperous, and 
peace and order can be maintained in the manufacturing districts, 
without the admission, free from duty, of the raw materials which 
are needed by our manufacturers, nor without a reduction of duties 
upon many articles which are in general use. The real danger 
which threatens the country, and especially the manufacturing in- 
terests, is not a reduction of duties to the revenue standard, but 
the necessity which may exist for so high duties for revenue pur- 
poses as will prevent free international exchanges.” 


The letter of Judge W. M. Dickson, of Ohio, resigning 
his membership in the Lincoln Club of Cincinnati, is an- 
other of the many significant signs of the political situa- 
tion. There has been no stronger or more devoted Repub- 
lican, but his letter shows how far the party has drifted 
from its principles. In a plain and simple and forcible way 
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he states why an original Republican cannot vote for Gen- 
eral HARRISON as a representative candidate, however ex- 
cellent his personal character may be. No personal or in- 
terested motive of any kind can be alleged for Judge Dick- 
SON’S conclusions. He is not in public life; he is free from 
political ambition; he has no grudges to gratify. He is an 
intelligent, sagacious, and patriotic private citizen who 
cannot support a policy which, rather than surrender any 
protective tax, prefers “to make whiskey cheap, with the 
moral ruin which such cheapness implies; to sacrifice the 
$120,000,000 which the whiskey and tobacco taxes produce, 
with loss to no one and positive benefit to every one; and 
to put this vast sum on the food and raiment of the people.” 
The decision of three such men as Mr. McCuL.ocn, Mr. 
Scuvurz, and Mr. Dickson, all of them conspicuous illustra- 
tions of the Republicanism of LincoLn and the original 
Republicanism, shows how far the party has wandered from 
its old standards, and how it is losing the support of men 
who gave it its distinctive and lofty character. The sneer 
which greeted Mr. SETH Low’s manly and reasonable state- 
ment of dissent from the new Republican dogma, that he 
was a Sunday-school politician, was a mere spirt of im- 
potent rage which showed how deeply felt is the loss to 
the party of men of character and weight. 

Mr. McCuLtocu, Mr. ScHurz, Mr. Dickson, and Mr. Low 
are fitting representatives of the deep and wide-spread Re- 
publican protest against the later spirit, tendency, and pol- 
icy of the Republican party. When such men support the 
President, when original abolitionists and prominent Re- 
publicans like Colonel HIGGINSON in Massachusetts, run 
for Congress on a Democratic nomination, or like Colonel 
CoDMAN advocate the election of a Democratic President, 
or like FREDERICK A. BENJAMIN, a LINCOLN elector of 1864 
in Connecticut, propose, for reasons admirably stated by 
him, to vote for Mr. CLEVELAND, because they differ from 
the Republican party upon the paramount question of the 
campaign, it is plain that the party has become the repre- 
sentative of other than its original principles and views, 
and practically a new party, although it retains the old 
name and organization. Its fundamental principles and 
its traditions belong to those who vote against its new 
policy as well as to those who vote for it. Upon its new 
policy it has no traditions, because many of its most emi- 
nent fathers and founders held and expressed opinions ad- 
verse to it, and the proclamation of that policy is really the 
manifesto of a new departure. The change in the political 
situation is best seen in the great number of original anti- 


Slavery men, to whom the Democratic name was formerly 


synonymous with everything that was most repulsive in 
politics, but who in this campaign, without formally iden- 
tifying themselves with the Democratic party, will vote for 
the Democratic President. 





AN EXPLANATION, 

THE article on “Western Journalism” published in the 
October number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE contained an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of its author respecting the 
St. Paul Globe which was uncalled-for and wholly foreign 
to the scope and purpose of the article. It was not the in- 
tention of the conductors of the Magazine to include in this 
article any criticism—least of all any harsh criticism—of 
journtiistic methods. Owing to the expedition with 
which the article was forwarded to the press (the man- 
uscript having been received at the last moment) and 
the perfect confidence reposed in the contributor, the crit- 
icism of the Globe escaped the editor's scrutiny. It is the 
first time in the history of the Magazine that any expres- 
sion which could give offence to a contemporary publi- 
cation has appeared in its pages. The publishers of the 
Magazine feel that it is due to themselves to do in this 
case what they would expect of the proprietors of the Globe, 
if a similar expression respecting one of their periodicals 
had inadvertently found a place.in its columns. They de- 
sire, as publicly as possible, to disavow and repudiate the 
opinion expressed by their correspondent respecting the 
Globe, toward which they have none other than the most 
friendly sentiments. 








PERSONAL. 


WueEn the corner-stone of the new Homeopathic College is laid 
in New York on the 20th inst., announcement will be made that a 
free hospital for the poor is to be. established in connection with 
it. The Hon. Rosweti P. Frower is the big-hearted citizen who 
provides the fund for this good work. 

—In a recent letter Mrs. CLeveLanp writes: “I beg to thank 
you for the manifestation of your regard; but I ought, perhaps, 
to tell you that I'm never called Frankie, although some intimate 
friends sometimes call me Frank.” 

—“ If the old martyrs were as jolly as we are, I don’t pity them 
much,” was what Jon G Wuirtier used to say in the old aboli- 
tion days, when, amid persecutions, Garrison and other brave 
souls would talk of martyrdom. 

—Does the stage give cash returns? Lorra has just spent 
$25,000 for bric-d-brac to ornament her Lake Hopatcong home. 

—Sweden’s King is said to spend from six to ten hours a day at 
authorship. He aims at fame as a historian. poe 

—R. Gunner, who was once the favorite aide of MaxmiLiay, is 
now running a newspaper’ stand in Dallas, Texas. 

—Joux M. Warp, the New York base-ball short stop, is to make 
a tour of the world to spend in pleasure the fortune that he has 


accumulated on the Diamond. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Acton, with their six children, the eldest twelve 
and the youngest a year old in a perambulator, and two maids, 
have just finished a pleasure walk from London to Glasgow, five 
hundred miles. They make this journey every year. 

—WIL1aM Porter, a negro, who doubtless was the oldest man 
-in America, died last week at Howland, Kentucky, aged one hun- 
dred and seventeen, having been born, according to well-authenti- 
cated evidence, before the Declaration of Independence. He was 
a slave till Linco.n’s proclamation freed him. 

—England is getting ready for a new expedition to Egypt and 
the Soudan, the disasters of the last invasion being now about 
glossed over by an accommodating forgetfulness. 

—The Prince of Wales’s favorite music comes from the banjo. 
He plays it himself. 

—In last week’s death list was the name of James L. Jackson, 
of Yonkers. Mr. Jackson was the pioneer in New York of suc- 
cessful iron architecture. Many of the best-known buildings in 
New York—including the Harpers’ publishing house—had their 
iron architecture planned and executed by him. 
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THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—Drawy py W. L. Suxrpaxn.—[See Pace 799.] 


1. Exterior of the Main Building. 2. A Glimpse of the Art Hall. 3. The Colonial or “ Brandon” Room. 4. Stonewall Jackson’s Horse, Tree split by Cannon-Shot from 
Fredericksburg, and other War Relics. 5. Colonial Coat of Arms of Virginia. 6. Colonial and Revolutionary Relics. 7. Cottage made of Cereals. 


: wi ae at : x 8. Objects made 
vf Tobacco or Cigarettes. 9. The “ Weed” in Blossom. 10. Making Cheroots. 11. Redoubt of Richmond Defences in front of Exposition Grounds. . 
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OCTOBER 20, 1888. 


THE BASE-BALL SEASON. 


Oxy the rigors of winter apparently can avail 
to put an end to the long season of base-ball. As 
far as outward indications serve as a guide, the 
interest of the people in the game itself is as 
wide-spread and as well sustained as in the height 
of the season, and possibly, if the managers could 
have their way, the approach of a settled period 
of cold weather would be made extremely remote 
and indefinite. The weather, however, is not to 
be put off, and the season for the base-ball player 
and the base-ball enthusiast—for whom, by-the- 
way, no appropriate term of designation has yet 
been invented—has practically come to an end, 
the final game in the League series having been 
played on Saturday. The last lingering contests 
of the Association nines will be determined this 
week. 

Considered in its various phases, the season 
just closing has been unusually successful. The 
promise given early in the year of excellent and 
exciting sport has been well fulfilled. Special 
series of games, as, for example, those between the 
New York nine and its chief rivals, the clubs of 
Chicago and Detroit, and the lively bout between 
the St. Louis and Brooklyn players, have awaken- 
ed intense interest throughout the country. The 
telegraph, the bulletin, and the “ base-ball extra” 


_ have become established as adjuncts of the game, 


and the exploits of the various clubs have become 
the daily food of the local historian. Minor or- 
ganizations in the East, West, North, and South 
have served to cherish and to fan the popular 
flame to such a degree that base-ball as a game 
for the masses has become supreme master of the 


field of sports. If a general display of enthusi- - 


asm and devotion to sport is to be the test, base- 
ball has assuredly won the title and the honors 
which belong to the “national game.” Notwith- 
standing the fact that high salaries are paid for 
the services of expert players—as much as $5000 
in some instances being the salary for profession- 
al services covering a period of some four months 
—and that large bonuses have been paid for the 
right to acquire the services of players belonging 
to other clubs, the managers and the stockhold- 
ers of the League and Association clubs have 
been able to make a handsome profit and to de- 
clare attractive dividends. 

Throughout the season there has been more 
or less grumbling on the part of the players and 
the spectators over the work of the much-abused 
and the much-to-be-pitied umpire. The difficulty 
of pleasing both sides by a decision which is 
bound to give an advantage to but one side is ob- 
viously superhuman, and the umpire is essential- 
ly human. There is a prospéct, more or less re- 
mote, that a dual system of umpires, say an umpire 
and a referee, as has been suggested, will afford 
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THE WINNING BATTERY OF THE NEW YORK BASE-BALL TEAM. 
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the protection and the satisfaction which boih the 
players and the spectators demand. Another 
strong point of contention is the relative supe- 
riority of the pitcher’s skill over the batsman’s 
ability. Year after year the advantages have 
been given to the pitcher and the restrictions 
to the batsman, with the natural consequence 
that lively and energetic batting has become 
a thing of the past, while the pitcher is mas- 
ter of the field. Lively batting means lively 
fielding, good running, very exciting episodes, 
increased scores, and general activity at all 
points of the game. Undoubtedly there will be 
some legislation on this point on the part of the 
League and the Association managers. The pro- 
posed extension of the foul lines, so as to admit 
of greater latitude in the matter of fair hits, has 
already met with the approval of a Jarge number 
of managers and players throughout the country. 
This scheme also increases the fielders’ chances, 
giving them more ground to cover, with less lia- 
bility of accepting the chances offered them. An- 
other plan seeks to set the pitcher back beyond 
his present limits. This tends to put a premium 
on the pitcher of speed, and is objectionable on 
that account. A third plan suggests a return to 
the old system of high and low balls. The va- 
riety of the schemes is in itself suggestive of the 
need of remedy. Base-ball is too democratic a 
game to admit of the monopoly which the pitch- 
er has for so-long a time been enjoying. 

For New-Yorkers, at least, the League cham- 
pionship season in its results has left nothing to 
be desired. The pennant, emblem of many a hard- 
fought contest on the green diamond, has been 
won, and the proud title of “champions” has been 
made commensurate with the sobriquet “the 
Giants,” which the New York nine has, for one 
season at least, made just and appropriate to it- 
self. What more, indeed, could be desired? The 
victory is one of which “ the Giants” may well be 
proud, for it has been achieved after an unusually 
exciting series of contests with the nines of. Chi- 
cago and Detroit, in which have been displayed 
all the resources of skill and strategy, clever- 
ness and agility, for the exhibition of which base- 
ball is so peculiarly adapted. The supremacy, 
morcover, was not attained at a bound, or by lucky 
advantages at any period of the season; on the 
other hand, the issue has been involved in con- 
jecture and doubt from the beginning, and the 
players of the New York club, although they 
have held the first place since August, were only 
able to demonstrate their superiority by unfaiter- 
ing excellence at the bat and in the field. The 
ultimate success depended in no slight measure, 
also, upon the harmonious movement of “the 
Giants,” whose accuracy and precision in accom. 
plizhing the desired play became at the close of 
the season little short of remarkable. It was, in 
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short, the supremacy of highly organized and con- 
centrated methods of play over a diffused and 
loose opposition. 

The fight along the line has been no less stub- 
born, and first and second positions had been no 
sooner appropriated by the New York and Chi- 


" cago nines than a desperate struggle for the third 


place was kept up between Detroit, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, to end only with the close of the sea- 
son itself. The final encounters, too, of the Wash- 
ington and the Indianapolis clubs resolved them- 
selves into a succession of bewildering attempts 
to avoid the tail-end honors. 

Interest in the contests of the Association 
clubs has been well maintained, but the foregone 
conclusion that the first place would fall for the 
fourth consecutive time to the remarkable play- 
ers of St. Louis transferred general attention to 
the struggle for places. Local enthusiasm in 
these contests, fired to fever-heat by the marvel- 
lous display of base-ball proficiency which gave 
first place to the Brooklyn nine for a gloriously 
brief period, cooled considerably as the nominal 
leaders gave way to the phenomenal play of the 
St. Louis nine. The adherents of the Brooklyn 
nine, however, have found much to excite their 
erithusiasm in the thrilling battle for second 
place which their favorite nine is waging with the 
Athletic Club of Philadelphia. What the issue 
is to be, only the final record can show. Local 
pride would be stirred to unusual depths, certain- 
ly, if high positions in the great base-ball organi- 
zations of the country fall to the New York and 
Brooklyn clubs. The Cincinnati club will take 
fourth place, the nines representing Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Louisville, and Kansas City ending the 
season probably in the order named, and with 
defeats more numerous than victories, 

But new fields and new contests “are now to 
claim the attention of base-ball admirers through- 
out the country, “The Championship of the 
Worid” is the high-sounding and comprehensive 
title of the new sensation, and the supreme 
agents are the New York players, champions of 
the League, and the members of the St. Louis 
club, the leader of the Association. The scheme 
involves nothing more nor less than a test of the 
skill-and proficiency of thetwo clubs in a series 
of eleven games, four to be played. in this city, 
four in St. Louis, and one each in Brooklyn, Cincin- 
nati, and Philadelphia. The first game was play- 
ed at the Polo Grounds on Tuesday, October 16th, 
* Base-ball as it should be played” is certainly an 
interesting spectacle, and these contests bear ex- 
cellent promise of furnishing the most exciting 
sport ever witnessed on base-ball fields. The 
chances of battle favor “the Giants,” but any 
one acquainted with the phenomenal brilliancy 
and dash and the remarkable staying powers of 
the Western nine will not venture to prophesy an 
easy conquest. The home club possesses the 
strongest batters, and an almost invincible array 
of pitchers in Keefe, Welch, Crane, and Titcomb. 
That most useful accomplishnent—tine base- 
running—is, however, possessed and practised in 
its rarest degree by the St. Louis men, and where 
“slugging” fails and fielding falters, this may 
prove a winning feature. We cannot but predict, 
after the earnest, steady, and energetic play of 
the New York nine, that the home club will prove 
victorious, and the hope is even stronger that the 
home players may make treble the supremacy 
justified by their popular name, and assured by 
the title of “Champions of the League.” 

FREDERICK Evans. 


THE MAN AND THE MOUSE, 


TurovGu the streets of Genoa moved a band 
of five men. He in the midst had his arms 
bound fast behind him, and his head so muffled 
in cloths that no sound could escape. Outside 
the city the splendors of the full moon silvered 
the bay; the air was soft, and perfumed with the 
scent of late blossoms and the breath of the tide- 
less sea; but these men threaded their way be- 
tween high buildings where no ray of moonlight 
fell, and where the stagnant air hung heavily. 
Swiftly they mounted the hilly street, and when 
their mute prisoner stambled they dragged him 
to his feet by chains fastened to his iron wrist- 
lets. As they advanced there appeared before 
them a blacker blot upon the darkness; here 
was an Open gateway, and into it they turned, en- 
countering a troop of soldiers, who came threat- 
eningly toward them. But the leader displayed 
a badge beneath his cloak, at sight of which the 
guards drew back. The new-comers pressed for- 
ward between high walls of stone, where rows of 
flaming torches shed an uncertain light, to a sec- 
ond gate, which denied them further passage. A 
whistle from the leader, and this unclosed, admit- 
ting them by a corridor to a bare and lofty cham- 
ber. Here sat a grave gray-bearded man dicta- 
ting to two youths. The new-comers paused till 
he turned about; a dull sparkle lit his eye as it 
fell on the group. 

“So you have him?" he said, as his look fast- 
ened upon the central figure, so enveloped in its 
wrappings that no feature could be discerned. 

“ Yes, Excellency,” replied the leader, bending 
low. ‘ He has led us a hard chase, but we have 
him. We took him as he was mounting the side 
of the galley.” 

“ Has he said aught ?” 

“] judged it best to have no speech with him,” 
answered the other, “but to leave him for your 
Excellency to deal with. Your Excellency should 
hear, though, that he caught sight of us ere we 
seized him, and as we laid hold on him a paper 
dropped from his hand into the sea, and was 
gone before we could even see properly what it 
was.” 

The old man frowned. ‘ You have been care- 
less servants,” he ejaculated, and for a moment 
sat in silence. Then he spoke: ‘“ Remove the 
cloths from his head, but leave his arms bound. 
Wait withont.” 


HARPER'S 


The cloths when stripped away exposed the 
head and face of a young man of thirty, with 
bold and swarthy features and eyes of flashing 
blackness. He gazed steadily at the man before 
him. 

“ Well, Ser Luigi, if that be the name you fa- 
vor,” cried the latter,“ we have secured you at 
last. For a humble man,” he continued, with a 
sneer, “ you have given much trouble to your 
betters. And now you are in our hands, do you 
care to earn our farther enmity? From more 
sides than one there have reached us rumors of 
the conspiracy. Ser Luigi, whatever power your 
friends may hold, they canngt reach you here. 
You have no hope save in us, To plot against 
our Admiral, the well-spring of our glory, deserves 
the blackest death. Therefore reflect well upon 
his merey and his majesty, when -he offers you 
freedom, full’ forgiveness for all past offences, 
even the enduring friendship of the Dorias, for 
one small favor. Give me the names of your 
fellows in this evil league, and you shall find 
how nobly Doria can reward those who have ren- 
dered him a service.” 

The speaker ceased. The other, looking at 
him with face devoid of all expression, answered : 
“Jam a simple merchant, come to Genoa to buy 
goods which I hope to sell again at a profit in 
Rome. You will find them in the galley whence 
I was torn. I know nothing of such a conspiracy 
as you speak of.” 

The eyes of his questioner gleamed. “ Be- 
ware!” he eried. “I tell you we now who you 
are, and what brings vou here. Lying will be 
vain. Will vou tell me the names of your fellows 
or not?” 

“T have no fellows,” answered the young man. 
“T cannot tell you that which I know not imy- 
self.” 

“We have no time to throw away,” cried the 
other, rising and ringing a bell which stood upon 
the table before him; ‘ Merey is wasted: on ob- 
stinacy. The rack shall make you speak.” 

“Can the rack teach me that which Ido not 
know.?” retorted the prisoner. 

The older man, without replying, signalled to 
two tall and powerful men clad in black, who 
had silently entered the hall. “Take the pris- 
oner,” he said, “and bind him on the rack. Let 
me be summoned when all is in readiness.” 

The young man, who did not blench, was seized 
by the executioners, and hurried through devious 
passages to the great torture-chamber, where the 
silence seemed still to preserve an echo of all the 
shrieks and groans that had rung through those 
dim arches. Stripped and laid on the rack, he 
preserved the same composure, and seemed even 
indifferent to the advent of thé two noble lords 
whose entrance must give the signal for his suf- 
ferings to begin. One was the same to whose 
examination he had already been subjected in the 
audience hall; the other—Doria himself—a tall, 
white-haired old man, gazed at him eagerly, as if 
to extract from his face the information which 
his lips refused to give. But there.was nothing 
to be gained by inquisitive glances. Luigi’s coun- 
tenance remained as inexpressive as his words ; 
and when the attendants, at the signal, began 
their torments, they were powerless to drag trea- 
chery from his lips. 

The torture was applied again the next day, 
and the next, and yet again. As the prisoner 
became weaker, his self-control gave way; in his 
pain he sobbed and moaned and shrieked, but 
he never spoke. Each day he smiled anew be- 
fore they laid him on the rack, and repeated his 
old formula: ‘ How can the torture make me re- 
veal what I am ignorant of? I know of no con- 
spiracy, signori; I have no fellows.” 

“There are other ways than the rack to make 
you reveal your evil knowledge,” responded the 
Prince on one oceasion, when, pale, exhausted, 
almost dying, the miserable sufferer was carried 
past him. But in an instant the white face light- 
ed up. 

“] have no knowledge, signori,” he. panted, 
and smiled again. 

The next morning Luigi awaited in vain the 
appearance of the two executioners. Instead, 
late in the day his door.was unlocked by a crip- 
ple, who, standing on the threshold, beckoned 
him to come. Bruised and faint, Luigi staggered 
to his feet and followed the guide, who led him 
down a succession of short stairways to a narrow 
door. Two men at arms followed close behind, 
but the prisoner, had he been alone with his com- 
panion, was too weak to think of resistance or 
escape. The guide threw the door open with a 
clang. The dungeon which they entered was 
small, and dimnly lighted from an opening high 
above their heads. It was evident that they stood 
far below the level of the earth. The guide once 
more beckoned Luigi and led him to the corner 
of the cell, where on a rough stone lay a tablet, a 
bronze cup filled with biack liquid, and a feather 
trimmed for writing. The cripple’s voice, hoarse 
and cracked, broke the silence. 

‘““When you weary of solitude,” he said, “or 
wish for the sunshine, or perchance desire no- 
thing more than a mouthful of fruit, or a swallow 
of fresh spring-water, you have but to write the 
names our master asked upon this ‘tablet, and 
place itin the shaft. You will receive your free- 
dom and all that the heart of man can desire. 
otherwise your imprisonment is life-long.” 

In a moment more the prisoner heard the jar 
of the closing door, and the heavy bolts were 
drawn, Footsteps resounded through’ the cav- 
ernous halls and died. away. He was alone. 
Exhausted, faint, and throbbing with pain in ev- 
ery muscle, his sole feeling was delight at having 
escaped the torture. He sank upon the cold 
stone floor, and lay motionless for hour after 
hour in an ecstasy of relief. Presently he felt 
life gathering afresh in his bruised and aching 
body, and his mind recovering something of 

strength. A snapping noise at one side of the 
cell roused his attention, and he lifted himself 
hastily on one elbow. His keen gaze discerned 
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a.small iron plate at one side of the wall, and 
this had flown open. He sprang to examine it. 
From the aperture thus revealed he could look 
up through a narrow shaft lined with smooth 
black marble, and extending upward some thirty 
feet or more. As he looked, the opening at the 
top was darkened, and he only withdrew his head 
in time to escape the rapid fall of a shelf hung 
on slender chains, which descended to the level 
of his cell. It was filled to overflowing with a 
sumptuous meal, The richest meats, the daintiest 
fruits, the rarest wines, were before him. For a 
moment Luigi feared some hidden poison, but 
the respite from pain had enabled his native vigor 
to reassert itself, and he was consumed with hun- 
ger. He set the viands on the huge block of 
stone which must serve him for a table, and 
laughed aloud with childish pleasure as he began 
to eat. 

“Ha!” he cried, “I shall have no uncontrol- 
lable longings for a cup of spring-water or a 
mouthful of fruit while the Dorias furnish such 
royal food !” 

There was enough before him for six men, and 
Luigi had no haste. He ate leisurely, enjoying 
the savor of each mouthful, and as he did so he 
noticed a thin, weazened little mouse, which had 
squeezed itself through a crack beneath the 
heavy door of the dungeon and stared at him 
with bright, beady black eyes. The smell of the 
food overcame its natural timidity, and it came 
slowly nearer and nearer, its twinkling gaze fol- 
lowing every mouthful he raised to his lips. 
The creature was evidently starving, and moved 
by compassion, Luigi threw it some crumbs, and 
watched with pleasure the voracity with which 
they were devoured. A few more crumbs, thrown 
nearer to himself, allured the only half satisfied 
creature to his side, but when he leaned over to 
seize it the mouse sprang back, terrified, and dis- 
appeared beneath the crack, from which no ef- 
forts of his could coax it back. 

The next morning Luigi slept late, and was 
aroused by the snapping of the tiny door in the 
wall. The tray again bore him a bounteous 
meal, but this time he brought no such appetite 
to it. The gloom of his cell and the silence 
which enveloped him like a shroud weighed 
heavily on his spirit. 

“Tam buried alive,” he cried, ‘and my friends 
might as well search the Mediterranean for the 
bones of the sailor drowned last vear as search 
Genoa for me.” 

The hours passed drearily. His daily tortures 
had at least given him something to defy, and 
furnished exercise for his powers of endurance 
and self-control; but here there was nothing to 
be encountered, nothing to be overcome. His 
thoughts grew weary with tracing and retracing 
the same paths. Five times ere the scanty twi- 
light died away did the tiny iron door burst open, 
and the heavily laden tray offer its delicacies in 
vain for his delight. No human being entered 
his dungeon, no sound penetrated the walls which 
enclosed him, and he well knew of what terrors 
this deprivation might become the source. In 
such a mood as this the presence of the mouse, 
which had crept close to him, afforded a welcome 
relief, and he joyfully threw it some morsels of 
bread, abstaining from any motion which might 
alarm it. 

The third day passed as the second had done, 
except for one incident. As Luigi, reflecting on 
the probably unlimited imprisonment before him, 
wondered to what depths of vacancy his busy 
mind might sink, his eyes fell upon the tablet 
and the writing implements lying on the stone. 
He sprang up. “ Ha!” he muttered, “they count 
upon my imind’s failing, and think then in some 
flighty moment I may write the names they wish. 
We will make it safe!” Seizing the tablet, he 
with infinite pains divided it into a myriad bits, 
and scattered them over the floor. When next 
the tray descended it bore, besides the food, a 
fresh writing-tablet. 

Luigi took it silently from the shelf and placed 
it on the stone. But as he did so he noted the 
exact place of each thing, and in the middle of 
the night he rose without a sound, poured the 
ink from the bronze cup, broke the point of the 
pen, and set them back as they had been before. 
No secret watcher could have detected the change, 
and no fresh implements descended to his subter- 
ranean abode. He felt satisfied his captors were 
ignorant of the means which he had taken to pro- 
tect his loyalty against his own failing courage or 
sanity. 

Thus wretched and forsaken, he looked for- 
ward with a pathetic interest to the coming of 
the mouse, which appeared as regularly as his 
meals, Unhappy as he was, here was a being 
still more miserable, who depended upon him for 
its scanty pleasure—even for its life. He selected 
from the stores before him all that he thought 
would best please its tiny palate, and watched 
with delight as it fed at his foot. At the end of 
a week the creature had grown so tame that it 
would allow Luigi to stroke it with his fingers, 
and so plump and smooth that it scarcely bore 
resemblance to the ravenous, rough-furred little 
animal that had first besought his charity. 

Another week passed without a break except 
the daily coming and going of the faint and dis- 
tant daylight, and the tricks and gambols of the 
tiny being that shared Luigi’s solitude and fur- 
nished his one resource against encroaching mel- 
ancholy. The familiarity between the man and 
the mouse had grown closer day by day, until, 
indeed, it had progressed so far as to become 
perhaps a little too great. The mouse had adopted 
one or two habits which were somewhat annoy- 
ing. It did not seruple often to wake its master 
from a restless slumber by biting his hand, and 
would even, if the shelf descended without dis- 
turbing Luigi from his gloomy reveries, venture 
to make its way up the rough masonry of the 
wall and help itself, at its own sweet pleasure, 
to the tidbits which most attracted its taste—a 
custom all the mure objectionable as the super- 
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abundant provision made at first had passed. by 
a regular gradation into a comfortable repast for 
one man. 

At this change, however, Luigi did not grumble, 
as there was still more than sufficient to satisfv 
his uncertain appetite, and it signified little to 
him that the wine had turned to water and the 
dainty viands to coarser fare. But as time pass- 
ed he was troubled to perceive that the quantity 
was still slowly but steadily decreasing ; and when 
one day he turned from the empty dishes with his 
hunger not wholly appeased he could no longer 
contend against the horrible fear that he was to 
be slowly starved to death. The suspicion gained 
weight as he recalled various unmistakable proofs. 
While he was revolving these gloomy thoughts 
the mouse frolicked recklessly over his feet, and 
he, worn, nervous, and impatient at this inoppor- 
tune glee, with an uncontrollable movement of 
irritation, kicked it from him. The little animal 
planted itself on its hind paws at a short distance 
from him, and stared at him with a gleam of an- 
get in its uncanny black eyes. Luigi, however, 
was too much absorbed to take notice of the con- 
duct of his tiny companion, except by casting at 
it a glance of weariness and even repulsion, which 
showed that the feelings of amusement and kind- 
ness with which he had formerly regarded it had 
undergone some change. The mouse, as though 
well aware of the altered sentiments of its bene- 
factor, crept stealthily away, and did not reappear 
until the descent of the shelf. Then it returned 
and stationed itself in front of Luigi, not as though 
begging him to grant it food as a favor, but rather 
as watching to see whether he would refuse. This 
he had no disposition to do, however; he was 
ashamed of his little ebullition of temper, and 
threw to the mouse a plentiful portion of the 
food provided for himself. The animal deyour- 
ed its share without any effort to resume any of 
its tricksy familiarities, and an attempt of Luigi’s 
to coax it within reach of his hand was unsuce- 
cessful. 

At the end of two or three days more the pris- 
oner’s condition had become pitiable. The tray 
now descended but three times in the day, and 
the scanty provision which it brought made him 
look forward to each new arrival with feverish 
anxiety. He did not deny the mouse a share, 
but threw it the crumbs with a grudging hand, 
and the, secret hostility between the two grew 
hourly stronger. The mouse no longer plagued 
him with excessive attentions, but would take re- 
fuge on some niche in the stones above Luigi's 
head, and there sit for hour after hour in the un- 
broken silence of the cell, its black and sparkling 
eyes staring at him with a persistence which he 
could not escape. It was in vain that he tried to 
distract his attention by turning his mind to 
scenes of his own past life, or letting it linger 
over such philosophical speculations as would 
formerly have sufficed to banish every other 
thought. Through all the windings of his brain 
the consciousness of that unchanging gaze pur- 
sued him. If he tried to battle more openly 
with his enemy, and to stare down his opponent, 
matters were still worse. He could not look 
into the mouse’s eyes for more than a few 
seconds without their seeming to dilate and 
glitter with a harder light, until his mind felt 
paralyzed in the grasp of some wicked and in- 
comprehensible power. Every time he subjected 
himself to the trial it was more difficult to shake 
off the mysterious influence, until he avoided the 
mouse’s eyes resolutely, and when the conscious- 
ness that they were fixed upon him forced him 
for an instant to turn and meet them, he fairly 
screamed with dread. He might have banished 
the creature by violence, but he had an inexpli- 
cable repugnance to thus acknowledging his fear 
of it, and proving by a recourse to such brutal 
means the reality of its weird hold upon him. 

Added to this were his physical sufferings from 
the daily decrease in his allowance of food, so 
that he now actually experienced the pangs of 
hunger. Three days more passed. The shelf 
now descended but once in the twenty-four hours, 
and even then brought him, in the shape of a 
crust of bread and a sip of water, barely enough 
to sustain life. There was now a constant struggle 
between Luigui and the mouse as to which should 
secure this pittance. It was true that the greater 
strength of the man enabled him to keep the 
mouse off when it approached him too closely at 
his meals. But strength, he learned, was not the 
only thing in question. The want of food rendered 
him sleepless, and once, unsatisfied with his mock- 
ery of a meal, he watched for twenty-four hours, 
without rest, for the return of the shelf. When 
the tiny portal burst asunder he leaped forward 
and stretched his hand into the opening, only to 
find the mouse there before him. After a brief 
struggle, Luigi, although weak from his privations, 
succeeded in rescuing the precious morsels from 
the animal, though at the cost of some severe 
bites. The two glared savagely at each other 
while the man devoured the bread. The mouse 
jumped down just in time to escape the rapid 
ascent of the shelf, and contrary to its usual cus- 
tom, retreated from the cell. Luigi, with his hun- 
ger still unappeased, watched uneasily for the re- 
turn of his little persecutor, but it did not come 
back, and there suddenly fell upon the unhappy 
man a dull drowsiness which he could not shake 
off. He rose and paced his dungeon, but finally 
stumbled and feli from sheer inability to lift his 
feet. He would have been unable to resist for a 
moment his desire to sleep, had it not been for 
dread of his enemy. Suppose the shelf should 
descend during his slumbers? But even this 
fear was insufficient to stimulate his flagging 
powers ; the forces of life slowly withdrew to the 
remote recesses of his brain, and he sank into a 
sleep that was almost a swoon. All day his face, 
blanched with suffering and hunger, gleamed 
white and motionless in the faint light of the cell ; 
all night his breathing, so weak it scarcely stirred 
the heavy air, trembled through the black silence. 

Suddénly he woke with a start. He had been 
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roused by some sharp noise. Reverting to his 
last waking thought, he sprang to the shaft, only 
to see the mouse sitting on the empty shelf beside 
an overturned water jug and an empty platter. 
The creature seemed staring at him with a grin 
of malice. With wild eyes and a cry of despair 
the unhappy man flung himself upon the mouse, 
and clutched it in both hands, concentrating in 
that grasp all the strength of which his madness 
was capable. 


* * * * * * * 


That night the insurrection of Fiesco threw 
open the dungeons of the ducal palace and set 
the prisoners free, but tuo late to save Luigi. The 
friends who rescued him knew that he had been 
faithful through trials, and for the rest of his 
short life he was tenderly guarded. But an in- 
curable maniac, he moaned perpetually under the 
spell of some strange power, and occasionally 
broke into fearful paroxysms of terror, in which 
he would endeavor to throttle his attendants, un- 
der the hallucination that his mysterious enemy 
had once more come to life in them. 

Zor Dana UNDERHILL. 





ABRAM STEVENS HEWITT. 


AsraM Stevens Hewitt, the present Mayor of 
the city of New York and candidate for re-elec- 
tion, is a native of the town of Haverstraw, on 
the Hudson River, and sixty-six years of age, the 
date of his birth being July 31, 1822. His early 
education was acquired in the public schools of 
the city, and through a special examination he 
gained a scholarship in Columbia College, from 
which he was giaduated at the head of his class 
in 1842. He paid a considerable share of his 
college expenses by teaching, and remained in 
the institution two years after graduating, as an 
instructor in mathematics. In 1844 he went to 
Europe as a companion to his classmate Epwarp 
Coorgr, son of Perer Cooper, the distinguished 
philanthropist, and afterward became his part- 
ner in business, and in 1855 married his sister. 
The firm of Cooper & Hewrrt built up a large 
business in iron manufacturing, having works at 
Trenton, Ringwood, Pequest, and Durham, in New 
Jersey. In 1862 Mr. Hewirt went to England to 
study the process of making gun-barrel iron, but 
in furnishing the material to the United States 
government during the war the firm lost money. 
He was mainly instrumental in introducing into 
this country the Martin-Sremens process of steel- 
making. He has continued in the iron and steel 
business, with varying results, but on the whole 
with profit to himself, during his political career. 
The works of his firm have been remarkably free 
from serious labor troubles, and it has been their 
practice to keep the furnaces going at a loss 
during dull times rather than throw their men 
out of work. Mr. Hewitt was the leading’spivit 
in planning and carrying out the beneficent work 
of the Cooper Union, the principal philanthropic 
undertaking of his father-in-law. As secretary 
of the Board of Trustees he long directed the 
financial details and the educational work of the 
institution. 

It was not until the breaking up of the Twrrp 
Ring in 1871 that Mr. Hewitr came prominently 
forward in politics. He took an active part in 
the reform work for which the opportunity was 
then opened, and in the effort to purify the local 
Democratic organization he became a sachem of 
the Tammany Society and chairman of its General 
Committee. In 1874 he was elected to Congress 
as the regular Democratic candidate, defeating 
James O’BrigEn, who was an independent Demo- 
crat. He was re-elected in 1876 over’a Republi- 
can competitor, and the same year he served his 
party as chairman of its National Committee. By 
this time division appeared in the Tammany or- 
ganization; a strong element, headed by Jonn 
KELLy, was opposed to Samure J. Tinpen and his 
supporters, who included Mr. Hewirr. A rival 
organization was started under the name of Irving 
Hall, but in this Mr. Hewrrr took no part, though 
in 1879 he did help to organize the County De- 
mocracy. He became a candidate for Congress 
again in 1880 (having declined to run in 1878), 
‘and was elected. He continued his service in the 
national House of Representatives until elected 
Mayor of New York ity in the fall of 1886. He 
took a prominent part in legislative work and in 
debates, and acquired a national reputation by 
the thorough knowledge of public questions 
which he displayed, and his ability in dealing 
with them. He was a constant advocate of sound 
methods of finance, and favored a careful and 
discriminating revision of the tariff, with a view 
to reducing the revenues to the needs of the gov- 
ernment, and preserving such protection to man- 
ufactures as could be shown to be necessary, 
He took a constant interest in all matters per- 
taining to the national well-being of the country 
and its people, as well as those relating to the 
progress of science and education. 

In 1886 the two Democratic organizations of 
the city of New York, known as Tammany Hall 
and the County Democracy, were confronted with 
the question of uniting in support of a candidate 
for Mayor, in view of the threatening prominence 
of Henry Groroe as the candidate of the Labor 
organizations. Mr. Hewirr was not closely iden- 
tified with either faction, though he held a nom- 
inal membership in the County Democracy, while 
his sympathies for years had been bestowed on 
the side of reform in political methods and im- 
provement in municipal administration. Tam- 
many adroitly forced the union of the two fac- 
tions by presenting Mr. Hewirt as a candidate 
for Mayor, and asking the County Democracy to 

‘accept him, which it could hardly fail todo. The 
result was the election of the candidate by a vote 
of 90,552 against 68,110 for Henry GreorGe and 
60,435 for THxoporr Roosrve.t, the Republican 
candidate. Mr. Hewirr began his administration 
with the opening of 1887 without any flourish or 
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promises, and set about studying the requirements 
of the city and the conditions of a successful 
management of its interests. His changes in 
official positions were made with caution, but he 
failed to please the politicians, especially those 
of Tammany Hall, whose claims were generally 
disregarded. After the close of his first year in 
office Mr. Hewirr sent the results of his study of 
municipal needs to the Board of Aldermen in 
three successive messages, in which were set forth 
with great clearness and vigor the requirements 
of the city in regard to financial, administration, 
improvement of the service in various depart- 
ments, provision of better means of rapid transit, 
etc. These messages were at once accepted as 
proposing a scheme of local improvement of 
great advantage to the city, and won for the 
Mayor many evidences of strong public support. 
He then avowed and maintained his complete in- 
dependence of all political organizations and fac- 
tions, and his determination to make appoint- 
ments with sole reference to the Lonest and effi- 
cient management of municipal affairs. The 
independent position thus assumed led to a gen- 
eral demand from the people not associated with 
political “ machines” for his continuance in the 
office of Mayor, though he professed a wish to 
retire from the arduous and exacting position, 
and a hope that a fit candidate would be present- 
ed by a union of the Democratic organizations. 
It being understood that Tammany would not 
agree to such a union, Mr. Hewitt was put in 
nomination by a mass-meeting of citizens of both 
parties October 4th, and two days later the County 
Democracy accepted him as its candidate, Tam- 
many having already put its own candidate in 
the field in the person of HucH J. Grant. The 
contest for Mr. Hewitt’s re-election is practically 
between the politicians and their adherents of 
both parties, on one side, and the citizens, on the 
other, who wish to free municipal administration 
from the control of political factions of every 
kind, and have it conducted honestly and efticient- 
ly on business principles. 


HOP-PICKING IN PUYALLUP. 

Two small streams heading in the glaciers of 
Mount Tacoma unite and form the Puyallup River, 
a small watercourse emptying into Commence- 
ment Bay, Washington Territory, on the border 
of Puget Sound. Several similar streams water 
valleys like that of the Puyallup, and for some 
reason all of these are famous grounds for hop- 
raising. The valley of the Puyallup is about 
thirty miles long, and its éntire area is either de- 
voted to hop culture or is being cleared prepara- 
tory thereto, The soil of the valley is a warm, 
rich, black loam, and its constituents are so pe- 
culiarly adapted to the uses that it has been put 
to that a failure of the crop is a thing unknown, 
The average yield is fifteen hundred pounds, 
but one ton of hops to the acre is by no means 
an exceptional crop. The cost of cultivation is 
locally set down at prices ranging from eight 
to ten cents a pound, aud as the average price 
is more than twenty cents per pound, the profit 
ofa Puyallup hop ranch may be easily reck- 
oned. 

Hop. culture in these parts had a great boom 
in 1882, when, owing to the failire of the evop in 
Europe, prices all over the world went up. The 
Puyallup growers were struggling with adversity, 
barely earning a living, when they suddenly found 
themselves rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Prices mounted from a few cents per pound to 
thirty-five cents, and even one dollar. Families 


‘that had been rubbing along on the barest neces- 


saries of life were made rich in a single season. 
Individual crops that year brought from $10,000 
to $60,000, and in. one instance at least a grower 
sold his hop harvest for $100,000. Bachelors 
sought out, wives, humble ranchers built hand- 
some houses, prosperity bloomed and bourgeoned 
throughout the length of the. valley, and more 
than one happy couple spent much time ransack- 
ing the'shops of Tacoma in search of gems and 
“articles of bigotry and virtue” to suit’ their 
altered circumstances in cife. It so happened, 
too, that that very year the discouraged inhabi- 
tants of Josephine County, Oregon, a famous hop- 
growing region, had pulled up their vineyards 
and planted other erops, the hop market being 
voted too unprofitable for them. The Washing- 
ton Territory hop-growers had things all their 
own way for a time, : 

Since that golden era hop culture has flourish- 
ed mightily in the valleys of the Puyallup and 
the White rivers. A man with twenty acres of 
hop-bearing land is counted rich in Puyallup Val- 
lev. The prices of hops fluctuate more, it is said, 
than those of any other agricultural product. 
But the yield is certain, the product well known 
and well liked in the world’s markets, and there 
is no failure, no blight or disease. Slips planted 
in the early spring bear well before the end of 
the long warm season. The hop gardens present 
a most beautiful and attractive sight when the 
season for picking begins. The vines are trained 
on upright poles about fifteen feet high, and the 
brilliant greenery, graceful festoons, and delicate 
tendrils, lush and Juxuriant, form a stately array 
in their serried-ranks. The picking, usually be- 
gun in October, is chiefly done by the Indians, 
who flock hither in hop time from hundreds of 
miles away up and down the coast. In their high- 
prowed canoes, each fashioned from a single 
cedar log and ornamented with barbaric art, they 
navigate the tortuous waters of the Sound and 
its affluents, and bag and baggage, wives and 
children, migrate to the hop regions for harvest- 
work. The pickers work in gangs, but one Ind- 
ian is recognized as the captain of each box. He 
receives at the drying-house one silver dollar, 
cash in hand paid, for each boxful delivered. 
The drying-houses are usually picturesque objects 
in the verdant landscape, being browned by the 
smoke of the slow fires that smoulder in the lower 
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fluor ; for the hop must be dried slowly, in order 
to insure the full richness of its quality, and 
the Washington Territory hops are among the 
richest in the world. A deep draught of the de- 
licious aroma that exhales from the great masses 
of slowly drying hops in the larger houses is al- 
most intoxicating. It is suggestive of food and 
drink and. perfume. 

On the horizon of this beautiful picture in the 
hop. vineyard looms, cloud-like, the ever-snowy 
peak of Tacoma, nearly 15,000 feet high. In the 
foreground is the tented village of the nomadic 
hop-pickers, close by the milky stream that issues 
from the glaciers, all with a background of in- 
tensely green columns of hop vines, backed again 
by the sombre verdure of the firs and pines. 
These form a picture which, once seen, can never 
be forgotten. When the slow process of drying, 
pressing, and baling the crop is over, the army 
of harvesters strikes its tents and melts away, 
and winter closes over the brown fields as it was 
wont. 





SCULPTURED ROCK ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER, 


In primitive man the desire.was implanted to 
perpetuate the remembrance of the deity he wor- 
shipped, and his religious feelings found materi- 
al expression, The granitie rock in the desert 
took shape in the Sphinx. Taking nature in its 
massive proportions and consequent indestructi- 
bility, at once distinguishimg prominence and last- 
ing powers were secured. Time must have de- 
stroyed many of these monoliths. It is of course 
only the largest of these monuments, or those of 
a particularly hard stone, which have come down 
to us. 

That aboriginal people living on the west coast 
of North America must have had a civilization— 
if it ean be so called—which differed widely from 
that of other Indian races. Whether their art 
inclinations were derivable from Asiatic sources 
is something future ethnologists will determine. 
The early dweller in Oregon had big ideas, for 
he cut and carved his totems or his divinities in 
huge timbers. The great trunks of trees found 
in the primitive forests exactly suited his pur- 
pose. With a patience which was exhaustless: 
he cut trees and reared huge objects of worship, 
or by means of heraldic devices, Brobdingnagian 
blazons, he informed others of his lofty lineage. 
In Oregon, on an island of the Columbia River, 
where there is a great swirl of water called Hell 
Gate, one hundred and seven miles from Port- 
land and twenty-one miles beyond the Dalles, «a 
massive rock stands on the shore. It has a grace- 
ful curve toward the water, which gives it the look 
of a buttress. Toward the land there gazes a 
massive portrait, the profile of which is that of 
an Indian. Forehead, nose, heavy lips, chin— 
all are there. Some natural freak of nature may 
have had a helping hand from art. It requires 
no hint for the observer to catch at once that dis- 
tinct profile. When it was fashioned no one 
knows. The natives call this rock, in their lan- 
guage, “The Great Chief of the Columbia Riv- 
er,” and have many superstitions in regard to it. 
They believe that in a moment of ire the great 
spirit turned into stone some disobedient chief. 
Very far back, as tradition shows, these Indians 
worshipped this rock; but with the coming of 
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the whites this custom has ceased. The Indians 
approach it, however, to-dav with awe, and as a 
very old Indian told the artist, he “did not dare 
touch it, fearful that he too would be turned into 
stone.” When shown the original sketch from 
which the illustration was taken, the old fellow 
refused to touch it, believing that the paper on 
which the profile rock had been drawn might act 
as a death-dealing charm. 


MARVELS OF MISTRANSLATION, 


Tux English student who translated the Greek 
epithet “embrontétos” (a thunderstruck or idi- 
otic person) by “a thundering fool,” was nearer 
the mark than most: of his rivals in the art of 
mistranslation. A recent telegram to St. Peters- 
burg announcing the foundering of the bark 
Calupso “off the Isle of Wight in a calm sea” 
was improved by a hasty translator into a state- 
ment that she had foundered “off the Isle of 
Wight in the Pacific Ocean!’ One account of 
the late German Emperor’s funeral stated that 
the sermon was preached on a text taken from 
“the Book of Jacob” —a hitherto unknown por- 
tion of Holy Writ—the real words being “ the 
Epistle of James” (Jakob). An English transla- 
tor of a German novel rendered Jch habe einen 
Gast. bekommen (I have got a guest) by “I have 
become a ghost.”: Another transformed “ food 
for reptiles” into “the Diet of Worms.” In a 
French version of Guy Manucring the phrase “a 
stickit minister” (unsuccessful preacher) figured 
as un ministre assussxine. 

Nor are the titles of books a less fruitful field 
of mistranslation than their contents, A Vienna 
translation of George Eliot’s Feliz Holt, the Radi- 
cal, was entitled Félix! Hold the Rascal! The 
play of Love's Last Shift was reproduced in Paris 
as La Derniére Chemise de? Amour, Rob Roy 
still figures in Russia as Boh the King, “ Roy” hav- 
ing been confused with “ Roi.’ A similar mis- 
conception turned Mémoires de Roy d’ Argens 
into Memoirs of a Silver King—an exploit almost 
rivalling that of the farmer who named a pet roost- 
er “ Robinson” because he ‘eve so.” 

Most admirers of the Duke of Wellington are 
familiar with the Iron Duke’s characteristic an- 
swer to his secretary’s question as to what reply 
he should send to Marshal Junot’s proposal of an 
armistice: “ Tell him to be” (something unprint- 
ble) “in civ French.” How the poor secretary 
acquitted himself of this rather difficult commis- 
sion is still a mystery; but he probably followed 
the example of the polite man who, not wishing 
to give a romancing talker the lie direct, assured 
him that “if he were to write a work of fiction it 
would have a wonderful sale.” 

But the palm of mistranslation is certainly due 
to an Englishman who,some years ago came to 
a foreign teacher to be “finished” in German, 
and was asked to write a sentence of colloquial 
English, and then to translate it. He wrote, “He 
has bolted, and has not settled his bill,” translat- 
ing it by Er hat verriegelt, und hat nicht einsiedelt 
seinen Schnabel. “ Verriegel” meaning ‘to bolt 
a door,” “ einsiedeln” “ to seti/e as a colonist,” and 
“Schnabel” © the éc// of a bird,” this extraordinary 
sentence really signified, “ He has driven in a bolt, 
and has not colonized his beak.” 

Davip Ker. 























WHAT HE GOT. 


“Phwat’s the matter, Pat? It’s not cheerful ye air, at all at all.” 
“Faith, no! It’s down to the cattle foire as the pig an’ meself have walked, twinty 


moile an’ back, an’ it’s mighty toired oi am.” 


“Got the first proize, I hope?” 
“ No ” 

““Second ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“ An’ didn’t ve get annything 2” 


 Begorra, yis! The playsure av the pig’s sacoiety down an’ back, annyway.” 
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COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C* 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Avtuor or “* Sur,” “* King Soromon’s Mines,” * ALLAN 
QUATERMAIN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 


Ar last the weary journey was over, and to 
George’s intense relief he found himself upon the 
platform at Boisingham. He was a pretty tough 
subject, but he felt. that a very little more of the 
company of the fair Edithia would be too much 
for him. As it happened, the station-master was 
a particular friend of his, and the astonishment of 
that worthy when he saw the respectable George 
in such company cannot be expressed in words. 

“Why, boar!’ Well, I never! Is she a fur- 
riner ®”’ he ejaculated, in astonishment. 

“Tf you mean me, you dirty, wheel-greasing 
steam boss, you,” said Edithia, who was by now 
in fine bellicose condition, “ I’m no more foreign 
than you are. Shut your ugly mouth, can’t you ? 
or’”’—and she took a step toward the stout station- 
master. He retreated precipitately, caught his 
heel against the threshold of the booking office, 
and vanished backward with a crash. 

“Steady, marm, steady,” said George. “Save it 
up now, do; and as for you, don’t you irritate her, 
none of vou, or I won’t answer for the conse- 
quences, for she’s an injured woman, she is, and 
injured women is apt to be dangerous.” 

As chance would have it, a fly which had 
brought somebody to the station was still stand- 
ing there, and into it George bundled his fair 
charge, telling the driver to go to the Sessions 
Honse. 

“Now, marm,” he said, “listen to me: I'm go- 
ing to take you to the man as has wronged you. 
He’s sitting as clerk to the magistrates. Do you 
go up and call him your husband. Then he'll tell 
the policeman to take you away. Then do you 
sing out for justice, because when people sings 
out for justice evervbody’s bound to listen, and 
say that you want a warrant against him for big- 
amy, and show them the marriage certificate. 

Jon’t you be put down, and don't vou spare him. 
If you don’t startle him you'll never get anything 
out of him.” 

“Spare him!” she snarled; “Tll make him sit 
up; [ll have his blood! But look here, if he’s 
put in chokey, where’s the tin to come from ?” 

“ Why, marm,” answered George, with splendid 
mendacity, ‘it’s the best thing that can happen 
for you, for if they collar him, you get the prop- 
erty, and that’s law.” 

“Oh,” she answered, “if I’d known that, he’d 
have been collared long ago, I can tell you.” 

“Come,” said George, seeing that they were 
nearing their destination, “have one more nip, 
just to keep your spirits up,” and he produced 
the brandy bottle, at which she took a long 
pull. 

** Now,” he said, * go for him like a wild-cat.” 

“Never vou fear,” she said. 

They dismounted from the cab and entered the 
court-house without attracting any particular no- 
tice. The court itself was crowded, for a case 
which had excited public interest was coming to 
a conclusion. The jury had given their verdict, 
and sentence was being pronounced by Mr. De la 
Molle, the chairman. 

Mr. Quest was sitting at his table below the 
bench, taking some notes. 

“There’s your husband,” he whispered ; “ now 
do you draw on.” 

George’s part in the drama was played, and 
with a sigh of relief he fell back to watch its final 
development.- He saw the fierce tall woman slip 
through the crowd like a snake or a panther to 
its prey, and some compunction touched him wien 
he thought of the prey. He glanced at the elder- 
ly, respectable-looking gentleman at the table, 
and reflected that he too was stalking his prey— 
the old Squire and the ancient house of De la 
Molle. Then his compunction vanished, and he 
rejoiced to think that he would be the means of 
destroying a man who, to fill his pockets, did not 
hesitate to destroy the family with which his life 
and the lives of his forefathers for many genera- 
tions had been interwoven. 

By this time the woman had fought her way 
through the press, bursting the remaining buttons 
off her ulster in so doing, and reached the bar 
which separated the spectators from the space re- 
served for the officials. On the further side of 
the bar was a gangway, then came the table at 
which Mr. Quest sat. He had been busy writing 
something all this time; now he rose and passed 
it to Mr. De la Molle, and then turned to sit down 
again. 

Meanwhile his wife had craned her long, lithe 
body forward over the bar till her head was al- 
most leyel with the hither edge of the table. There 
she stood glaring at him, her wicked face alive 
with fury and malice, for the brandy she had 
drunk had caused her to forget her fears. 

As Mr. Quest turned, his eve caught the flash 
of color from the peacock-feather hat. From 
thence it travelled to the face beneath. 

He gave a gasp, and the court seemed to whirl 
round him. The sword had fallen indeed. 

“Well, Billy,” whispered the hateful voice, 
“you see I’ve come to look you up.” 

With a desperate effort he recovered himself. 
A policeman was standing near him. He beck- 
oned to him, and told him to remove the woman, 
who was drunk. The policeman advanced and 
touched her on the arm, 

“Come, you be off,” he said; “ you’re drunk.” 

At that moment Mr. De la Molle ceased giving 
judgment. 

“T ain’t drunk,” said the woman, loud enough 
to attract the attention of the whole court, which 
now for the first time observed her extraordinary 
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attire; “and I've a right to be in the public 
court.” 

“Come on,” said the policeman; “the clerk 
says you're to go.” 

“The clerk says so, does he?” she answered; 
“and do you know who the clerk is? Tl tell 
you all,” and she raised her voice to a scream. 
“He’s my husband, my lawful wedded husband, 
and here’s proof of it;” and she took the folded 


certificate from her pocket and flung it so that it 


fell upon the desk of one of the magistrates. 

Mr. Quest sank into his chair, and there was a 
silence of astonishment through the court. 

The Squire was the first to recover himself. 

‘Silence !” he said, addressing her.“ Silence! 
This cannot go on here.” 

“ But I want justice,” she shrieked. “IT want 
justice; I want a warrant against that man for 
bigamy.” (Renewed sensation:) “ He’s left me 
to. starve—me, his lawful wife. Look here’—and 
she tore open the pink satin tea gown—* [ haven't 
enough clothes on me; the bailiffs took all my 
clothes; I have suffered his cruelty for years, and 
borne it, and I can bear it no longer. Justice, 
your worships; I only ask for justice.” 

“ Be silent, woman,” said Mr. De la Molle; “if 
you have any criminal charge to bring against 
anybody, there is a proper way to make it. Be 
silent, or leave this court.” 

But she only screamed the more for justice, and 
loudly detailed fragments of her woes to the 
eagerly listening crowd. 

Then policemen were ordered to remove her, 
and there followed a most frightful scene. She 
shrieked and bit and fought in such a fashion 
that it took four men to drag her to the door of 
the court, where she dropped exhausted against 
the wall in the corridor. 

“Well,” said the observant George to himself, 
“she has done the trick proper, and no mistake. 
Couldn’t have been better. Tiat’s a master one, 
that is.” Then he turned his attention to the 
stricken man before him. Mr, Quest was sitting 
in his chair, his face ashen, his eves wide open, 
and his hands placed flat on the table before him. 

,When silence had been restored he rose and 
turned to the bench, apparently with the intention 
of addressing the court. But he said nothing, 
either because he could not tind words or because 
his courage failed him. There was a moment's 
intense silence, for every one in the crowded court 
was watching him, and the sense of it seemed to 
take what resolution he had left out of him. At 
any rate, he left the table and hurried from the 
court. In the passage he found the Tiger, who, 
surrounded by a little crowd, and with her hat 
awry and her clothes half torn from her back, was 
huddled gasping against the wall. 

She saw him and began to speak, but he stopped 
and faced her. He faced her, grinding his teeth, 
and with such an awful fire of fury in his eyes 
that she shrank from him in terror, flattening her- 
self against the wall. 

“What did I tell you?” he said, in-a choked 
voive, and then passed on. <A few paces down 
the passage he met oue of his own clerks, a sharp 
fellow enough. 

“ Here, Jones,” he said, “ you see that woman 
there. She has made a charge against me. Watch 
her. See where she goes to, and find out what 
she is going to do. Then come and tell me at the 
office. If you lose sight of her, you lose. your 
place too. Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the astonished clerk ; and Mr. 
Quest was gone. 

He made his way direct to the office. It was 
closed, for he had told his clerks that he should 
not come back after court, and that they could go 
at half past four. He had his key, however, and 
entering, lit the gas. Then he went to his safe 
and sorted some papers, burning a good number 
of them. Two large documents, however, he put 
by his side to read. One was his will, the other 
was endorsed “ Statement of the circumstances 
connected with Edith.” 

First he looked through his will. It had been 
made some years ago, and was entirely in favor 
of his wife, or rather of his reputed wife, Belle. 

“It may as well stand,” he said, aloud. “If 
anything happens to me she'll take about ten 
thousand under it, and that was what she brought 


” 


me.” Taking a pen, he went through the docu- 


ment carefully, and wherever the name of “ Belle ~ 


Quest” occurred he put a A, and inserted these 
words, “Gennett, commonly known as Belle 
Quest,” Gennett being Belle’s maiden name, and 
initialled the correction. Next he glanced at the 
statement. It contained a full and fair account 
of his connection with the woman who had ruined 
his life. ‘I may as well Jeave it,” he thought; 
“some day it will show Belle that I was not quite 
so bad as I seemed.” 

He replaced the statement in a brief envelope, 
sealed and directed it to Belle, and finally marked 
it,‘ Not to be opened till my death. W. Quest.” 
Then he put the envelope away in the safe and 
took up the will for the'same purpose. Next it 
on the table lay the deeds executed by Edward 
Cossey, transferring the Honham mortgages to 
Mr. Quest in consideration of his abstaining from 
the commencement of a suit for divorce, in which 
he proposed to join Edward Cossey as corespond- 
ent. ‘“ Ah!” he thought to himself, “that game 
is up. Belle is not my legal wife, therefore I 
cannot Commence a suit against her in which 
Cossey would figure as corespondent, and so the 
consideration fails. I am sorry for that, for I 
should have liked him to lose his thirty thousand 
pounds as wellas his wife, but it can’t be helped. 
It was a game of bluff, and now that the bladder 
has been pricked, I haven’t a leg to stand on.” 

Then, taking a pen, he wrote on a sheet of pa- 
per which he inserted in the will: “ Dear B.,.— 
You must return the Honham mortgages to Mr. 
Edward Cossey. As you are not my legal wife, 
the consideration upon which he transferred 
them fails, and you cannot hold them in equity, 
nor I suppose wou'd you wish to do so.—W. Q.” 

Having put all tie papers away, he shut the 
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safe at the moment that the clerk whom he had 
deputed to watch the Tiger knocked at the door 
and entered. 

“ Well?” said his master. 

“Well, sir, I watched the woman. She stopped 
in the passage for a minute, and then George, 
Squire De la Molle’s man, came out and spoke to 
her. I got quite close, so as to hear what he 
said, and he said, * You'd better get out of this.’ 

“*Where to? she answered. ‘I’m afraid.’ 

“* Back to London,’ he said, and gave her a 


sovereign; and she got up without a word and: 


slunk off to the’ station, followed by a mob of 
people. She’s in the refreshment-room now, but 
George sent word to say that they ought not to 
serve her with any drink.” 

“ What time does the next train go—7.15, does 
it not?” said Mr. Quest. 

+ Ves gir. 

“Well, go back to the station and keep an 
eye upon that woman, and when the time comes 
get me a first-class return ticket to London. I 
shall go up myself and give her in charge there. 
Here is some money,” and he gave him a five- 
pound note. ‘And look here, Jones ; you need 
not trouble about the change.” ; 

“Thank you, sir, I’m sure,” said Jones, to 
whom, his salary: being a guinea a week, on 
which he supported a wife and family, a gift of 
four pounds was sudden wealth. 

“Don’t thank me, but do as I tell you. I will 
be down at the station at 7.10. Meet me outside 
and give me the ticket. That will do.” 

When Jones had gone, Mr. Quest sat down to 
think. 

So it was George who had loosed this woman 
on him, and that was the meaning of his myste- 
rious warnings. How had he found her? That 
did not matter; he had found her, and in revenge 
for the action taken against the De Ja Molle fam- 
ily he had brought her here to denounce him. It 
had been cleverly managed too. Mr. Quest re- 
tlected to himself that he should never have given 
the man credit for the brains. Well, that was 
what came of underrating people. 

And so this was the end of all his hopes, am- 
bitions, shifts, and struggles! The story would 
be in every paper in England before another 
twenty-four hours were over, headed “ Remarka- 
ble Occurrence at Boisingham Quarter Sessions.— 
Alleged Bigamy of a Solicitor.” No doubt, too, 
the Treasury would take it up, and institute a 
prosecuiion, This was the end of his strivings 
after respectability and the wealth that brings 
it. He had overreached hiinself. He had plot- 
ted and schemed and hardened his heart against 
the De la Molle family, and fate had made use 
of his success to destroy him.. In another few 
months he had expected to be able to leave this 
place a wealthy and respected man; and now— 
He laid his hand upon the table and reviewed 
his past life, tracing it up from year to year, and 
seeing how the shadow of this accursed woman 
had haunted him, bringing disgrace and terror 
and mental agony with it, making his life a mis- 
ery. And now what was to be done? He was 
ruined. Let him fly to the utmost parts of the 
earth, let him burrow in the recesses of the 


- cities of the earth, and his shame would find 


him out. He was an impostor, a bigamist, one 
who had seduced an innocent woman into a mock 
marriage, and then taken her fortune to buy the 
silence of his lawful wife. More—he had threat- 
ened to bring an action for divorce against a 
woman to whom he knew he was not really mar- 
ried, and made it a lever to extort vast sums of 
money or their value. 

What is there that a man in this position can 
do? 

He can do two things: he’can revenge himself 
upon the author of his ruin; and if he be bold 
enough he can put an end to his existence and 
his sorrows at a blow. 

Mr. Quest rose and walked to the door. Halt- 
ing, he turned and looked round the office in that 
peculiar fashion wherewith the eyes take their 
adieu, Then with a sigh he went. 

Reaching his own house, he hesitated whether 
or no to enter. Had the news reached Belle? 
If so, how was he to face her? Her hands were 
hot wlean, indeed, but at any rate she had no 
mock marriage in her record, and her dislike of 
him had been unconcealed throughout. She had 
never wished to marry him, and never for one 
single day regarded him otherwise than with 
aversion, 

After reflection he turned and went round by 
the back way into the garden. The curtains of 
the French windows were drawn, but it was a 
wet and windy night, and the draught occasion- 
ally lifted the edge of one of them. He crept 
like a thief up to his own window and looked in. 
The drawing-room was lighted, and in a low chair 
by the fire sat Belle. She was as usual dressed 
in black, and to Mr. Quest, who loved her, and 
who knew that he was abqut to bid farewell to 


_ the sight of her, she looked more beautiful now 


than ever. A book lay open on her knee, and he 
noticed, not without surprise, that it was a Bible. 
But she was not reading it; her dimpled. chin rest- 
ed on her hand, and her violet eyes were fixed on 
vacancy, and even from where he was he thought 


* that he could see the tears in them. 


She had heard nothing; he was sure of that 
from the expression of her face. She was think- 
ing of her own sorrows, not of his shame. 

Yes, he would go in. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HOW THE GAME ENDED. 


Mr. Qcrst entered the house by a side door, 
and having taken off his hat and coat, went into 


-the drawing-room. He had still half an hour to 


spare before starting to catch the train. 
““ Well,” said Belle, looking up, “ why are you 
so paie ¥” 
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“Thave had a trying day,” he answered. “What 
have you been doing ?” 

“ Nothing in particular,” 

“Reading the Bible, I see.” 

‘““How do you know that 2” she asked, color- 


ing a little, for she had thrown a newspaper over - 


the book when she heard him coming in. “Yes, 
I have been reading the Bible. Don’t you know 
that when everything else in life has failed them, 
women generally take to religion »” 

“Or drink,” be put in. “Have you seen Mr. 
Cossey lately ?” 

“No. Whydo you ask that? TIT thought that 
we had agreed to drop that subject.” 

As a matter of fact it had not been alluded to 
since Edward left the house. 

“You know that Miss De la Molle will not mar- 
ry him after all %” 

“Yes, I know. She will not marry him be- 
cause you forced him to give up the mort- 
gages.” 

“You ought to be much obliged to me. Are 
you not pleased ?” 

“No. Ino longer care about anything. 
tired of passion and sin and failuie. 
nothing any more.” 

“Tt seems that we have both reached the same 
goal, but by different roads.” 

“You?” she answered, looking up; “at any 
rate, you are not tired of money, or you would not 
do what you have done to get it.” 

““T never cared for money itself,” he said. “T 
only wanted money that I might be rich and 
therefore respected.” 

“And you think any means justifiable so long 
as you get it?” 

“T thought so. I do not think so now.” 

“JT don’t understand you to-night, William. It 
time for me to go to dress for dinner.” 
“Don’t go just yet. I’m leaving in a minute.” 
“Leaving? Where for?” 

“London. I have to go up to-night about some 
business.” 

“Indeed! When are you coming: back ?” 

“T don’t quite know—to-morrow perhaps. I 
wonder, Belle,” he went on, his voice shaking a 
little, “if you will always think as badly of me as 
you do now.” | 

“T92” she said, opening her eyes widely. “‘ Who 
am I that I should judge you? However bad you 
may be, I am worse.” 

“Perhaps there are excuses to be made for 
both of us,” he said. ‘ Perhaps, after all, there 
is no such thing as free-will, and we are nothing 


Iam 
I care for 


pon 
uv 


but pawns moved by a higher power. Who 
knows? But I will not keep you any longer. 
Good-by. Belle!” 

“Ves.” 

“ Mav I kiss yon before I go?” 

She looked at him in astonishment. Her first 


impulse was to refuse. 
for years. But something in the man’s face 
aroused her. It was always a refined and melan- 
choly face, but to-night it wore a look which to 
her seemed almost uneartlily. 

“Yes, William, if you wish,” she said; “ but I 
wonder that you care to.” 

“Let the dead bury their dead,” he answered, 
and stooping he put his arm round her delicate 
waist, and drawing her to him kissed her tender- 
ly, but without passion, on the forehead. “There, 
good-night,” he said ; “I wish that I had been a 
better husband to you. Good-night;” and he was 
gone. 

When he reached his room he flung himself 
for a few moments face downward upon his bed, 
and from the convulsive motion of his back an 
observer might almost have believed that he was 
sobbing. When he rose, however, there was no 
trace of tears or tenderness upon his features. 
On the contrary, they were stern and set, like the 
features of one bent upon some terrible endeavor. 
Going to a drawer, he unlocked it and took from 
it a Colt’s revolver of the small pattern. It was 
loaded, but he took the cartridges out and re- 
placed them with fresh ones from a tin box. 
Then he went down-stairs, put on a large ulster 
with a high collar, and a soft felt hat, the brim 
of which he turned down over his face, placed the 
pistol in the pocket of the ulster, and started. 

It was a dreadful night, the wind was blowing 


He had not kissed her 


a very heavy gale, and between the gusts the - 


rain Came down in sheets of driving spray. No- 
body was about the streets—the weather was far 
too bad—and Mr. Quest reached the station with- 
out meeting a living soul. Outside the circle of 
light from the lamp over the doorway he paused, 
and looked about for the clerk Jones. Presently 
he saw him walking backward and forward under 
the shelter of a lean-to, and going up, touched 
him on the shoulder. 

The man jumped and started back. 

“Have you got the ticket, Jones 2” he asked. 

“Lord, sir,” said Jones, “I didn’t know you in 
that get-up. Yes, here’s the ticket.” 

“Is the woman there still 2” 

“Yes, sir; she’s taken a ticket—third-class— 
to town. She has been going on like a wild 
thing because they would not give her any liquor 
at the refreshment bar, till at last she frightened 
them into letting her have six of brandy. Then 
she began and told the girl all sorts of tales 
about you, sir; said she was going back to Lon- 
don because she was afraid that if she stopped 
here you would murder her, and that you were 
her lawful husband, and that she would have a 
warrant out against you, and I don’t know what 
all. Isat by there, and heard her with my own 
ears.” 

‘Did she—did she indeed 2” said Mr. Quest, 
with an attempt at a laugh. “ Well, she’s a com- 
mon thief, and worse, that’s what she is, and by 
this time to-morrow I hope to see her safe in 
jail. Ah! here comes the train. Good-night, 


Jones; I can manage for myself now.” 

“‘What’s his game 2” said Jones to himself, as 
he watched his master slip on to the platform by 
a gate instead of going through the booking of- 
fice. ‘“ Well, I've had four quid out of it, any- 
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way, and it’s no affair of mine,” and Jones went 
home to tea. 

Meanwhile Mr. Quest was standing.on the wet 
and desolate platform quite away from the lamps, 
watching the red lights of the approaching train 
come rushing on through the.storm and night. 
Presently the train drew up. No passengers got 
out. 

“Now, ma’am, look sharp, if you’re going,” 
cried the porter, and the woman Edith came out 
of the refreshment-room. 

“There’s the third, forrard there,” said the 
porter, gomg to the other end to see about the 
packing away of the mails. 

On she came, passing quite close to Mr. Quest, 
so close that he could hear her swearing at the 
incivility of the porter. There was a third-class 
carriage just opposite, and into this she got. It 
was one of those carriages that are still often to 
be seen on provincial lines, in which the parti- 
tions do not go up to the roof, and was, if possible, 
more vilely lighted than usual. Indeed, the light 
which should have illuminated the after-half of 
it had either never been lit or had gone out. 
There was not a soul in the whole length of the 
carriage. 

As soon as the Tiger was in, Mr. Quest watched 
his opportunity, and slipping up to the dark car- 
riage, opened and shut the door as quietly as 
possible, and took his seat in the gloom. 

_ The engine whistled, there was a cry of “ Right 
forward !” and they were off. 

Presently he saw the woman stand up in her 
compartment and peep over into the gloom. 

“Not a blessed soul,” he heard her mutter; 
“and yet I feel as though that devil Billy was 
creeping about after me. Ugh! it must be the 
horrors. I can see the look he gave me now.” ° 

A few minutes later the train stopped at a 
station, but nobody got in, and presently it moved 
on again. “ Any passengers for Effry ?” shouted 
the porter, and there had been no response. If 
they did not stop at Effry, there would be no halt 
for forty minutes. Now was his time. He wait- 
ed a little, till they had got up the speed. The 
line here ran through miles and miles of fen 
country, more or less drained by dikes and rivers, 
but still wild and desolate enough. Over this 
great flat the storm was sweeping furiously, even 
drowning in its turmoil the noise of the travelling 
train. 

Very quietly he rose and climbed over the low 
partition which separated his compartment from 
that in which the woman was. She was seated 
in the corner, her head back, so that the feeble 
light from the lamp fell on it, and her eyes were 
closed. 

He slid himself along the seat till he was op- 

. posite her, and then he paused and looked at the 
tierce, wicked face on which drink and paint and 
years of evil thinking and living had left their 
marks, looked at the talon-like hands, the long 
vellowish teeth, the half-dyed hair hanging in 
tags beneath the gaudy bonnet of peacock fea- 
thers, and looking, shuddered. There was his bad 
genius; there was the creature who had driven 
him from evil to evil, and finally destroyed him. 
Had it not been for her he might have been a 
good and respected man, and not what he was 
now, a fraudulent, ruined outeast. All his life 
seemed to flash before his inner eye in those 
few seconds of contemplation, all the long weary 
vears of struggle and crime and deceit. And this 
was the end of it, and ¢here was the cause of it. 
Well, she should not eseape him; he would be 
revenged upon her at last. There was nothipg 
but death before him ; she should die too. 


He set his teeth, drew the loaded pistol from . 


his pocket, cocked it, and lifted it to her breast. 

What was the matter with the thing? He had 
never known the pull of a pistol to be so heavy 
before. 

No, it was not that. He could not do it. He 
could not shoot a sleeping woman, devil though 
she was; he could not kill her in her sleep. His 
nature rose up against it. 

He placed the pistol on his knee, and as he did 
so she opened her eyes. He saw the look of won- 
der gather in them and grow to a stare of ago- 
nized terror. Her face became rigid like a dead 
person’s, and her lips opened to scream, but.no 
sound came. She could only point to the pistol. 

“Make a sound, and you are dead,” he said, 
fiercely. ‘‘ Not that it matters, though,” he add- 
ed, as he remembered that the scream must be 
loud which could be heard in that raging gale. 

“What are you going to do?” she gasped at 
last. ‘ What are vou going to,do with that pis- 
tol? And where do you come from ?” 

“T come out of the night,” he answered, rais- 

ing the weapon—‘ out of the night into which 
you are going.” 
” “You are not going to kill me” she moaned, 
turning up her ghastly face. “Tcan’t die. I’m 
afraid to die. It will hurt, and I’ve been wicked. 
Oh! vou are not going to kill me, are you?” 

“Yes, I am going to kill you,” he answered. 
“T told you months ago that I would kill you if 
vou molested me. You have ruined me now. 


There is nothing but death left for me, and you - 


shall die too, you fiend !” 

“Oh,no! no! no! Anything but that. Twas 
drunk when I did it. That man brought me 
there, and they had taken all my things, and I 
was starving;” and she glanced wildly round the 
empty carriage to see if help could be found, but 
there was none. She was alone with her fate. 

She slipped down upon the floor of the car- 
riage and clasped his knees. Writhing in her 
terror there upon the ground, in hoarse accents 
she begged and prayed for mercy. 

“You used to kiss me,” she said. “ You can- 
not kill a woman you used:to kiss years ago. 
Oh, spare me! spare me!” 

He set his lips, and placed the muzzle of the 
pistol against her head, and at the contact she 
shivered, and her teeth began to chatter.: 

He could not do it. He must let her go, and 
leave her to her fate. After all, she could hurt 
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him no more, for before another sun had set he 
would be beyond her reach. 

His pistol hand fell against his side, and he 
looked down with loathing not unmixed with pity 
at the abject human snake who was writhing at 
his feet. 

She caught his eye, and her faculties, sharp- 
ened by the immineut peril, read relentment there. 
For the moment, at any rate, he was softened. If 
she could master him now while he was off his 
guard—he was not a very strong man. But the 
pistol— 

Slowly, still groaning out supplications, she rose 
to her feet. 

“Yes,” he said, “be quiet while I think if I 
can spare you,” and he half turned his head away 
from her. And for a moment nothing was heard 
but the rush of the gale and the roll of the wheels 
running over and under bridges. 

This was her opportunity. All her natural 
ferocity arose within her, intensified a hundred 
times by the instinct of self-protection. With a 
sudden blow she struck the pistol from his hand, 
and it fell upon the floor of the carriage. And 
then, with a frightful yell, she sprang like a wild- 
cat straight at his threat. So sudden was the 
attack that the long, lean hands were gripping 
his windpipe before he knew that it had been 
made. Back she bore him, though he seized her 
round the waist. She was the heavier of the two, 
and, crash! they went against the carriage door. 

It gave! Oh God, the worn catch gave! Out 
together, out with a yell of despair into the night 
and the raging gale, down together through sixty 
feet of space into the black river beneath. Down 
together, deep into the watery depths—down into 
the abyss of Death. 

The train rushed on, the wild winds blew, and 
the night was as the night had been. But there 
in the black water, though there was never a star 
to see them, there, locked together in death as 
they had been locked together in life, the fierce 
glare of hate and terror’ yet staring from their 
glazed eves, two bodies rolled over and over as 
they sped silently toward the sea. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WHITE HOUSE RECEPTIONS. 


THERE was never a more republican court than 
that which Mr. CLEVELAND holds every day when 
he is at home in the White House. Mr. Hayrs 
introduced the fashion of giving frequent public 
receptions, but his important gatherings were 
held in the evening, and the Executive Mansion 
was thrown open to any one who might see fit to 
avail himself or herself of the opportunity. The 
assemblages were mixed. Those of the fashion- 
able world who were present were persons who 
had favors to ask of the President. They were 
very likely the friends or families of army or 
navy officers who sought change of duty, or some- 
thing pleasanter than they were then engaged in 
doing. For the rest of the company, it was com- 
posed of people who had never another opportu- 
nity for seeing the great house lighted up, and 
who gladly availed themselves of the occasion to 
be momentarily on equal social terms with the 
President and Mrs. Hayes. It was always a 
pushing, unpleasant crowd, good-natured, as 
American crowds usually are, but bevond that 
having no opportunity to display any quality but 
that of bad manners. Dresses were torn, fans 
were broken, hats were crushed, women fainted, 
and very few of the great numbers who pushed 
their way into the White House shook hands with 
the President, or even saw him. Those who did 
went away happy, and spread abroad a pleasant 
impression of the Chief Executive of the nation. 
The mistake of the evening assemblies was that 
they partook of social affairs without having the 
essential element of selection. The President 
did not choose his guests, and therefore they 
were not likely to be congenial. One of the evil 
results of the custom was felt when Mr. Hayes 


gave a diplomatic reception, for which he issued. 


cards. The public had grown so accustomed to 
go to the evening entertainments of the White 
House that they rushed to this, and the diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign courts had the 
satisfaction of seeing their supper devoured as 
they helplessly looked on over the heads and 
shoulders of the populace. : 

Mr. Hayrs permitted the people to come very 
near him, and nearly every day visitors who were 
mere sight-seers intruded upon his business hours. 
He saw them in the Cabinet Room, and found it 
nearly impossible to dismiss them. Mr. ArTHUR 
adopted another practice. He was more secluded 
than Mr. Hayes; but he came down into the East 
Room at noon, except on cabinet days, and saw 
all who came. It is this habit which Mr, CLeve- 
LAND has adopted, and which Mr. Renovarp has 
illustrated. The present Executive is very jealous 
of his working hours. On one day of the week 
he denies himself to everybody. Then the White 
House is really in the possession of the man for 
whose resi eitisintended. Even a Congress- 
man with a post-office fight in his district cannot 
see the President on that day. But on other 
days the public sweeps through the chief rooms 
of its own Executive Mansion. The people are 
shown through the house by Mr. PenpELt, a door- 
keeper who was in place when Mr. Linco.n was 
President, who opened the door for him when he 
went to the theatre on the fatal night, and for 





his corpse when it was brought back ; who again © 


opened the door for GARFIELD as he passed out to 
his death, and received him wounded on his return. 

When the people have looked all through the 
great rooms, and have stvdied the pattern of the 
carpet in the Blue Room, where the President and 
the receiving party stand when great social events 
occur, every one goes to the East Room, the big 
state apartment, painted and gilded, but sparsely 
furnished, and there they wait for the President. 
Mr. CLEVELAND sees at this time those who have 
no business with him. No President was ever 


more approachable, but he insists that each vis- 
itor shall’come at the proper time. The man of 
affairs can always have an appointment with him, 


- but no one on the score of old acquaintance can 


safely break in upon the business hour with a 
social call. The President does not hesitate to 
tell such a one that he ought to know better than 
to rob him of the time devoted to the perform- 
ance of public duties. For all social calls that 
are not for Mrs. CLeveLanp the President sets 
apart what time is necessary in the middle of 
the day. 

Then every one is welcome. The old man who 
has brought his granddaughter on a trip to the 
capital sees a President for the first time in his 
long life, and drinks in the delights of observing 
everything that is done by the head of the nation— 
every motion, every look, and every word. There 
is already on his face the sunshine of expectancy. 
He knows what an important place his reminis- 
cences of the White House and his recollections 
of the President he had seen will hold in the 
family circle and the country store, and at home 
there will always be the pretty granddaughter to 
appeal to for confirmation of the grandfather’s 
tales. The child shakes hands with the Presi- 
dent in order that she may always be able to say 
that she had done it when Grover CLEVELAND 
was on the throne. The farmer, the dapper city 
clerk, the tourist—all go to the noonday receptions 
to look upon the Chief Magistrate and to touch 
his hand. Even the brides and grooms who go 
to Washington in shoals, and whose constant ef- 
fort it is to look like old married folk, forget their 
disguise and go to visit the President, who with 
the skill and omniscience of his own recent ex- 
perience is sure to detect them, and to reveal 
their secret to whoever is near enough to hear 
him. There are no people so humble that they 
do not feel privileged to attend these receptions. 
When Mrs. McEtroy, President Artuur’s sister, 
undertook to relieve her brother of a part of-a 
disagreeable task by her Saturday afternoon re- 
ceptions for women, the servant-girls of the cap- 
ital made it a point to be present; and so at Mr. 
CLEVELAND'S daily hand-shaking we will find all 
classes and conditions of men and women, and 
doubtless the President often finds that the little 
reception makes an agreeable break in his busy 
day, for such an episode as that which is repre- 
sented in the illustration is always pleasant to 
him. It seems as though the-people insisted on 
their right to see their chief butler a good deal 
more than is considerate, but, after all, it is more 
in the seeming than the reality. Very few com- 
paratively go to Washington, but the tales they 
carry home of the pleasant greeting which they 
received at the White House make the President 
a wholesome and agreeable personality—one with 
whom the whole country seems to be in touch. 





THE RICHMOND EXPOSITION, 


Ir the man who talks benignly of the grati- 
fying cessation of the war spirit wishes to 
learn how greatly public sentiment has out- 
grown him, he should make a visit to the Ex- 
position at Richmond, which is just now the 
show place of old Virginia and its neighbor- 
ing States. The visitor will find that, except as 
a historical event, the war has been forgotten. It 
has no place now in the commercial transactions 
or the industrial progress of either the North or 
the South. Even in social matters the events of 
the great struggle are losing much of their over- 
shadowing influence. . 

How completely the best elements of the coun- 
try’s population have abandoned the war to his- 
tory is shown in Richmond this month. Sectional 
feelings or bitter reminiscences are unknown at 
the great Exposition. It is by no means a local 
Exposition, nor yet is it sectional; it belongs to 
the entire country. While the Exposition nat- 
urally represents Virginia more fully than it does 
New York.or Ohio, yet it is at the same time so 
eminently national in character that New York 
and the North have as much reason to be proud 
of it as Richmond and the South necessarily are. 

The directors had the national character of the 
Exposition in view from the start. The main 


. building of the Virginia State Agricultural Socie-- 


ty,on the grounds of which the Exposition is 
held, was found to be so small, in comparison 
with the requirements of the new arrangement, 
that it was put into use merely as a restaurant. 
The new Main Building of the Exposition was 


built with a frontage of 650 feet and a depth of 


340 feet. A large wing stretches back from each 
end and from the centre of the building, the 
whole structure thus forming a huge letter E. 
The total space for exhibition purposes is about 
350,000 square feet. Virginia alone could have 
filled this space had she been so disposed, but 
she let North Carolina and the rest of her neigh- 
bors have a liberal chance to show what they 
could produce in the way of natural and indus- 
trial wealth. North Carolina especially improved 
her opportunity. So excellent a showing did she 
make on the opening day that she almost sur- 
passed Virginia herself in the quality and com- 
pleteness of her display. 

It would be hard to say which is the most in- 
teresting feature of the Exposition. Probably 
the tobacco display best deserves that distine- 
tion, as the tobacco industry is the most interest- 
ing to Northern visitors, and also the most repre- 
sentative of Virginia’s many resources, Nothing 
could be more comprehensive than the tobacco 
display. Tobacco is shown growing in the field, 
where the insects that destroy it may be seen eat- 
ing the leaf; the plantation negro can be found 
singing at his work while he cultivates the plant, 
strings it upon long sticks in a tobacco barn, or 
manipulates it at his own home; farther along, 
the men and girls of the manufactory roll cigars 
and cigarettes, and machines make up other forms 
of tobacco for domestic and foreign use. 

Virginia makes a great showing in the matter 
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of manufactured goods. The products of her 
iron-mills challenge comparison with Pennsyl- 
vania. There is no end of machinery, from en- 
gines, mill supplies, mowers, reapers, threshers, 
textile machines, dynamos, looms, and _printing- 
presses, down to corn-shellers, apple-parers, and 
egg-beaters. One gets the impression from this 
display that Virginia could, if brought to the verge 
of such an emergency, supply the greater part of 
the country with iron articles. 

Of hardly less interest than the tobacco dis- 
play is the State exhibit of Virginia. In this 
matter the people of the different counties have 
taken pride in showing the visitor creditable speci- 
mens of all the natural products of the State. 
Mines, marl beds, forests, lumber-miils, stone and 
granite quarries, tanneries, and manufactories 
have combined to prove that Virginia is an ex- 
cellent place for the investment of Northern capi- 
tal. As for the agricultural display, only the pro- 
lific West could hope to rival it. To say nothing 
of tobacco, which is by far the largest crop of the 
State, there are cereals, vegetables, and fruits that 
tend to show that Virginia can grow in rich profu- 
sion not only everything needed for local use, but 
also a large variety of things for export. In agri- 
culture Virginia has the advantage of being able to 
raise almost everything that the Northern States 
produce, and a great deal more in addition. Per- 
sons engaged in the cultivation of the svil find 
the cottage of cereals and the objects made en- 
tirely of tobacco of special interest. 

It must not be supposed that the agricultural, 
mechanical, and tobacco exhibits monopolize all 
of the space or all of the interest at the Exposi- 
tion. The art deparv.sent claims a good share of 
attention by reason of the high merit and variety 
of the display. A large painting of Grant and 
his Generals is one of the chief features of the ex- 
hibit. Equally interesting from a historical point 
of view is the department of colonial relies and 
antiquities, into which Virginia has poured heir- 
looms that are never allowed to get beyond the 
borders of the Old Dominion. What is left of Old 
Sorrel, “‘ Stonewall” Jackson’s war-horse, stands 
side by side with the trunk of a tree split by a 
cannon-ball from Fredericksburg, while grouped 
around are many relics of the rebellion. Per- 
haps the most conspicuous relic of the war with- 
in sight of the Exposition is one of the redoubts 
used in the defence of Richmond during the war. 
It stands in front of the Main Building, some 
distance back from the busy part of the grounds. 
Northern visitors have madé it a favorite resort 
during pleasant days. 

Aside from the agricultural and other displays 
in the Main Building there are exhibits of horses, 
cattle, sheep, dogs, and poultry which are of un- 
usual interest. The dog exhibit, or bench show, 
is particularly complete and attractive. About 
five hundred dogs are on show. They come from 
all parts of the country, many being from New 
York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. A num- 
ber of persons went to Richmond from New York 
city just to attend the bench show. — Others went 
to join in the fox-hunts, which form exciting di- 
versions from the daily routine of the Exposition. 
Plenty of red foxes give the rough-riders of Vir- 
ginia a change to test their horses against the 
trained thorough-breds from New Jersey ‘and 
Long Island. It must be acknowledged that in 
this matter of fox-hunting the Virginian has the 
advantage of the New-Yorker. He is_more ac- 
customed to country riding, and he has more 
chance to practise with wild foxes. However, 
the New York riders were fully capable of taking 
care of themselves, even in a wild dash across 
country. 

Another form of amusement and entertain- 
ment to those visitors who can appreciate a good 
liorse when they see one is provided at the race 
track, where trials of speed are held during the 
Exposition. Sufficiently valuable prizes are offered 
to engage some fast animals in the contests. The 
running races will be, followed by special trotting 
races from October 16th to 20th. 

To those who tire of walking about the Main 
Building and other exhibition halls the concerts 
in the large Music Hall are entertaining and im 
structive. There are three thousand: separate 
chairs facing the music stand, and so excellent 
are the concerts they are nearly all filled at each 
performance. Exhibition managers have found 
that good music draws as well as the regular ex- 
hibits do. 

The Richmond people have taken a great deal 
of just pride in this Exposition, both in the way 
of providing exhibits and in the more common- 
place but equally important matter of attending 
to the wants of visitors. Strangers in Richmond 
find a. cordial welcome. They are made to feel 
as thoroughly at home as the rush and bustle of 
the occasion will allow. The Northern man will 
at once realize that Virginians are, first and above 
all, Americans. He will hear nothing at all about 
the war unless he himself introduces the subject. 
Even then he will have to do most of the taiking, 
for I believe the average Virginian has grown 
weary of reiterating, year after year, the self-evi- 
dent fact that the war is over. If there still ex- 
ists a lingering doubt in the minds of any of the 
Northern visitors that hostilities have not wholly 
ceased, this great Exposition ought to forever set 
the question at rest. Certainly any observing 
man will see that this is Virginia’s effort to attract 
new citizens and additional capital. If Virgmia 
was at all influenced by the old war spirit she 
would not now advertise her resources and invite 
the investment of Northern capital. Virginia has 
great natural wealth as yet untouched by man. 
If the Northern man of means will lay aside his 
prejudice and shut his ears to the ravings of po- 
litical demagogues, he will find Virginia a prolific 
field for new and profitable enterprises. If he 
doubts this let him study carefully the Richmond 
Exposition, which is a practical prophecy of the 
time when there will be no South except the south 
of the geographer. 

Wittram Wittarp Howarp. 
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SCENES DURING 
2 Riot Scene on North Clark Street and Indiana Avenue. 





AT CHICAGO.—From Sketcnes By Water BerripGe. 


8. Shooting Horses fatally Lamed by “ 


THE STREET-CAR STRIKE 


[See PaGe 802.) 


4. Police protecting Cars at Court-House. 5. “Ten Cents all way up.” 


Green” Hands. 


1. Improvised Stages. 
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4. A Hop House 


8. The Hop Pickers’ Camp 


9. The Hop Field 
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1. Indians on the way to the Ranch 
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THE CHICAGO STRIKE. 

At six o'clock on Saturday morning, October 
6th, the conductors, drivers, and “cable-grip” men 
of the North Side horse-car and traction lines in 
Chicago went on a strike. These lines are own- 
ed by a company of which Mr. Yerkes is presi- 
dent, some of whose stockholders are interested 
in Philadelphia, Pittsbargh and New York lines, 
while in Chicago it also controls the cars on the 
West Side. The strikers complained that they 
received less wages from the company than its 
West Side men, and that their hours off duty 
were so divided as to give them insufficient sleep. 
These and other complaints had been laid be- 
fore Mr. Yerkes, who declined to make the de- 
sired changes 

The first disclosure was that both sides had 
prepared for the contest. The men had got to- 
gether all sorts of wagons for carrving passen- 
gers, although these accommodations proved in- 
sufficient, and thousands had to valk. The com- 
pany, on its part, already had men on the way 
from Philadelphia, Kansas City, and elsewhere ; 
but while some horse cars were run on Monday, 
the new-comers were far from being enough to 
restore the full service. Meanwhile, the West 
Side men had voted sympathy, although making 
no complaint of their own treatment. The North 
Side men, in a conference held at Mayor Rocnr’s 
office, made proposals for wages on tle West Side 
basis of twenty-five cents an hour on grip cars, 
twenty-three cents on “ trailers,” or those attach- 
ed to grip cars, and twenty-one cents on horse- 
ears, The company offered less on each of these 
classes, and also declined to discharge the new 
men just engaged, and accordingly on Tuesday 
the West Side men went out. 

The situation was now serious. Instead of 
500 men on strike there were 2000, and a large 
area of the city was without ears. The feeling 
became bitter, and all the available police force 
watched the company’s property. | Stones, earth, 
boxes, barrels, and what not were dumped on the 
tracks, and switches were misplaced and spiked. 
Nevertheless, guarded by police, a few cars were 
run that. afternoon in spite of the dense mobs 
that attacked them with sticks and stones. In 
the neighborhood of Garfield Avenue and Orchard 
Street the police charged the crowd, and many 
persons were clubbed. At the Western Avenue 
barns the cars were assailed with stones, and Su- 
perintendent NaGLr, who drove one, was knocked 
down by a man whom the police felled in turn, 
and carried off after a sharp struggle. 

The worst outbreak occurred on Wednesday. 
Police had been massed at the barns, or sta- 
tioned in squads of four at the street corners, or 
hurried hither and thither in crowded patrol wag- 
ops. In the afternoon two car superintendents 
emerged in a veliicle from the barn on Western 
Avenue, near Park Avenue. Stones and sticks 
greeted them from the howling crowd. The horse 
dashed across Madison Street, and the superin- 
tendents fired their revolvers. A policeman fol- 
lowed and arrested them for this firing. About 
four o'clock a car was started on Madison Street 
with police on the platforms. Again the air was 
alive with missiles, and Lieutenant Sura, head- 
ing a large police force, charged the mob. Many 
of his men were struck, and Captain ALpnicn, 
who directed the attack from his buggy, was 
severely hurt. The did great execution 
with their clubs, but though sorely tried, refrain- 
ed from using their drawn revolvers. At Oakley 
Avenue the car was again attacked, but the po- 
lice dispersed the crowd with a club charge. The 
ear finished its route and returned to the barn. 
It was the only one moved on the West Side that 
day, and it is said that the driver was promised 


police 


and promptly received a large reward for his 
perilous journey, which cost him severe bruises. 
On the North Side more cars were run; but a 


gang of laborers on the Garfield Avenue track, 
near Indiana Street, was attacked while removing 
obstacles, and several were injured. The police 
charged the mob with clubs, and many of the 
rioters were carried into the drug stores to have 
their scalp wounds dressed. A big bag of flour 
or of plaster of Paris thrown from near the 
top of a building caused a general scattering by 
its noise and dust, it being taken fora bomb. At 
one point two tar barrels were blazing on the 
track, and other bonfires were lighted at night, 
and crowds tore up the tracks. A conference of 
the Mayor, Mr. Yerkes, and the strikers led to no 
agreement. 

On Thursday two cars, with policemen and re- 
porters as passengers, moved on the West Side 
through dense mobs which filled Madison Street 
for two miles, At two points‘ only were the po- 
lice compelled to charge the mob. An omnibus 
containing new men was attacked, amidst cries 
of “Seabs,” but the police dispersed the assail- 
ants. On the North Side more cars were run, 
being hauled on the pavements around stretches 
of broken track until rails were reached again. 
A few small railroad torpedoes were exploded on 
the track under one car, startling its occupants, 
but doing no harm, while a few missiles said to 
contain dynamite and others containing only plas- 
ter of Paris were found. 

By Friday the service both on the West and 
North sides had become much more frequent. A 
chilly rain had diminished the number and « damp- 
ened the ardor of the looke srs-on, and disposed 
more pe ople to risk a trip in the cars rather than 
waik. At night a new commictee of strikers again 
proposed for the North Side men the West Side 
rates, the old men to be taken back, and the new 
men retained, but put at the foot of the list for 
duty. The West Side men having said that they 
struck because they feared reduction should the 
North Side men be beaten, Mr. Yenkers declared 
that no reduction was thought of. As the result 
of this conference, the West Side men returned 
to work on Saturday morning, October 16th, and 
a conference was held with the North Side men, 
which is going on as our account closes. 
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LIBERATED FROM THEIR FETTERS 
By the helpful, genial action of that most beneficent 
of aperients, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, the bowels 
soon throw off the burden that paralyzed and weak- 
ened them, and resume their nurmal freedom of ac- 
tion. The action of the Bitters, nnlike that of average 
purgatives, involves no griping or drenching. If it 
did it would, like them, be valueless for ordinary use. 
There is nothing ungentle or unnatural attending its 
operation. Upon the liver, no less than the bowels, 
its action is most benign, promoting a heathful bilious 
secretion, and directing out of the wrong and into the 
right channel. Conjointly with costiveness, other 
bilious symptoms disappear when it is systemati- 
cally used, and the stomach is strengthened as well 
as regniated by it. Malarial complaints, rheumatism, 
Gebility, nervousness, and kidney troubles are com- 
pletely relieved by it. Sleep and appetite are invari- 
ably promoted by it.—[Adoe.] 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tue Great Pain Revirtver, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrheea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns,Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises,25c a bottle.-{ Adv.) 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 





z oem. Je. {Adv.] 
Cc. C. Suaynr, manufacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
me:its, newest styles, and allleading fashionable furs, 


103 Prince Street, New York. 
free. 


Fashion-book mailed 
Send your address.—[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mes. Winstow’s Sootruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.— {Adv.) 





USE BROW N’SCAMPHORATED SAPON ACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 25c. 


—(dAdv,) 


Prematcre Loss or tHe Hark, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoainr.—[Adv.]} 


Tur superiority of Burnett's Fravorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[ 4d.) 





Axeostcra Birrers is known all over the world as 
the great regulator of the digestive organs.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


¥. |. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
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What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds ;Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 





THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. J 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
ve ee eae ea 
9 
Her Face her Fortune. 
A Cirar, Sort, Wurttre Sky, Free rrom Pimper, 
spot, or blemish, is produced by that most elegant 


and effective of all Skin 
Beantifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 

Incomparable as a Skin 
Soap, unrivalied for the 
Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, 
and without an eqnal as an 
Infantile Skin Soap. Pro- 
duces the loveliest, whitest, 
clearest. skin and softest 
hands, Absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, ex- 
quisitely Pm rfumed, = sur- 
prisingly effective, it enjoys 
a sale greater than that of 
all other siciiented toilet soaps in the world com- 
bined. Sold throughout the civilized world. 
Porter Dree & Curmioat Co., Boston 








S. A 


| Send for ‘How to Purify and Beautify ‘the Skin.’ 








TIMEKEEPING 


—WATCH— 
FACTORY IN 


—GENEVA— 


SWITZERLAND 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING 


WATCHMAKERS & JEWELLERS 
or 
UNITED STATES & CANADA. 


THE “GORTON” BOILER. 


WROUGHT IRON. 
SECTIONAL. 
TUBULAR. 
SELF - FEEDING. 





The “Gorton” system 
is actual perfection in 
bonse-heating by steam, 
and is the only health- 
giving and life-preserv- 
tnq process before the | 
public. 

These boilers are first | 
class in construction | 
and are remarkably eco- 

, homical in the use of 
fuel. 

No brick or mason 
work required in setting. 
Endorsed by the leading, 
Architects, Builders and 
Tur “*GORTON” BOILER. Physicians. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
Send for Circular. 96 LIBERTY ST.,N. Y. 

BRANCHES: 159 Friend St.,;, Boston, 
34 and 36 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


“Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.’’ 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORE. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Brest Values Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms Illustrated Handbook— 
“* How to Furnish Our American Homes’’—sent on 
application. 












PRESS COMMENTS. 

“It is to the interest of every purchaser to od 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qu 
ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first-class 
goods, and they sell them at reasonable prices. 
The magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing to be desired, as may be learned bya visit.” 

“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quality —— be should appear 
in an American home, and i des up to suit the 
exactness of the aecnaien or m tho artistic tastes 


of the connoisseur.” 
STEEL 


FSTERBROOK'S $5¢4 








Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Westen Goanden, J. 


26 John St.. New York. 
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LYON & HEALY, 162 STATE STREET. andes. 50. 


Gian pace Al SALE 


INDIA PALE 
FAMILY 


OR 


CLUB USE. 
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REDEERN 


OPENING OF 
NEW PREMISES. 


Palatial showrooms with an exhibition of the 
latest London and Paris pene. 








110 FIFTH AVE,, & 1132 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 














Is THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 


For apt or 
$2.00 a 
: & average =" 
Apply for Descriptive eaten, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 


















WILBUR’S 


Ocee Tt A | 


he fi ‘ed Chocolate 
ulres no oes. invaluable for Byspeptics 

and nijdren, oo wise your dealer, or send (Q stamps 
jelphia. 


for UR & SONS, Philad 
The best History of the War that has yet appeared. — 
Boston Traveller. 





















The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History: of the Rebellion 


| Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
| calillustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for I- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large citie<, 
can have a set of this: book sent to them for examinn- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted. Liber: 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the cour - 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 








CATARRH CON 



















ven 
atest of fifty c oS 
aad ‘benefited. No a remed: 
orn day or + 
six to twelve hours. 
one-half ($2.50) wt 
REFERENCES: 





Dr. A.J. Leslie, Cleveland,O. 
Dr. D. Duncan, Chicago, Il. 





THE GREAT COMMON S 


good record. 
Bad co ain n the 1 head cured in from 
ive five months daily treatment for 
order, balance when cured or satis- 


VERED! posi 


CURE! 
SE oe HAYFEVER and allo aie 





COMMON SENSE CURE. 
PUT UP IN HANDSOME 
LEATHER Covered CASE. 











Public Speakers and Singers will find this of great value. Husky voice made clear as a bell in from 30 to 60 minutes. 
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Safe and Effective, 


Brandreth’s Pills are the 
safest and most effective remedy for 
Indigestion, Irregularity of the Bow- 
els, Constipation, Biliousness, Head- 
ache, Dizziness, Malaria, or any dis- 
ease arising from an impure state of 
the blood. They have been in use 
in this country for over fifty years, 
and the thousands of unimpeachable 
testimonials from those who have 
used them, and their constantly in- 
creasing sale, is incontrovertible evi- 
dence that they perform all that is 
claimed for them. 

Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medicine 
store, either plain or sugar-coated. 





9 
“The Horse and Buggy 
Is the title of an interesting 
book of fifty pages, full of 
useful and money-saving 
information. Any man or 
boy who owns or intends to 
uy a horse or buggy can 
get the book by stating 
where he saw this adver- 
tisement and sending six 
two-cent stamps to the 
STANDARD WAGON Co., CINCINNATI. O. 













T HE 


WABASH 


RAILWAY 





‘SOLID AND COMPLETE 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


BUFFET COMPARTMENT CARS and | 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 


The only Road operating snch magnificent train 
service between the two cities. 
No extra cha over this route. 


The Direct aud most Popular Li 
nna pular Line running through 


ST. LOUIS, NEW YORE, & BOSTON. 


Ticket agents in the United States or Canada can 
tell you all about this Railway, or yon can address 


JOHN MeNULTA, K.H. WADE, 8. W. SNOW, 
Receiver. Gen. Sup’t. Gen. Pass. Ag’t. 
CHICAGO. 








Cutioura Remeoies Cure 
Skin awn Brooo Diseases 


From Pimp.es to ScroruLa 

TO PEN CAN DO JUSTIOE TO THE FSTEEM IN WHICH 
AN the Curiovra Remepirs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and taf diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Cuttoora, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cuttovra Rrsorvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticora, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Rrsouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrgr Drue 
and CurMmioaL Co., Boston, Mase, 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 











a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@@ 

= skin prevented by Cuticura Soar. “ea 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 

\ ness speedily cured by Cutioura ANTI-Pain 
Paster, the only pain-killing plaster. 

BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


New Music Book. 


Fifth Book Ne. 5. 


OF THE 


FRANKLIN SQUARE x 








% SONG COLLECTION. 


Uniform in Size, Style, and Character of Contents with 

receding Numbers. Many Old Tunes. It contains 200 

avorite Songs and Hymns with music arranged in 
Four Parts, among which are the following: AllAmong 
the Barley—Anna oe, Os 's Daughter—Bat- 
tle Prayer—Ben Bolt— Bid Me Good-Bye—Birds in 
the Night—Bleib Bei Mir—Bright Star of Hope— 
Campbells are Ccming— Come Back to Erin—Cra- 
covianMaid—Cuddle Doon—DistantShore—Dream 
Faces—Dreamland—Eden of Love—Eve's Lamen- 
tation—Fair Land of Poland—Farewell Forever— 
Feast of Roses—Fine Old English Gentleman— 
Foot Traveler—Friends that We Never Forget— 
Gaily Sings the Lark—Going to Market—Golden 
Shore—Grave of Bonaparte—Gum Tree Canoe— 
Hallelujah Chorus—Home Again—How Fair Art 
Thou— Hymn Tunes—lIlka Blade o’ Grass—I'm Not 
Myself at All—In the Golden Eventide—Jenny 
Lind's Bird Song—Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane 
Judith—Landing of the Pilgrims—London Bridge 
—Lullaby from Erminie—Mary Morrison—Mur- 
muring a—My Maryland—New Hail Columbia 
Nursery Songs—Oh, Loved Italia—Oh, Sister Dear 
—Once Again—Our Flag o’er us Waving—O What 
Can You Tell?—Peace on Earth—Pierrot—Ring on, 
Sweet Angelus—Rose of Lucerne—Safe Home at 
Last—Sailing—Saints’ Sweet Home—Slave Songs 
-Slumber Songs—Sorry Her of i a My Bark 
Pre My Darling, Stay—Still So Gently o’er Me 
Stealing —Sweet By-and-By—Swiss Girl—Take 
Back the Heart—The Good Shepherd—The Light 
House—The Scout—The Storm—Thou art so Near 
and yet so Far—Tit-Willow—Too Late !—Tramp, 


Tramp, Tramp !—Uncle Ned—Wandering W illie— 
Wearln of the Green—When I Come— When this 
Cruel War is Over—Where Gadie Rins—Within 


this Sacred Dwelling—Zephyr of Nightfall, Etc. 
Together with 125 others not here named, and 
much appropriate Reading Matter. No leaf turned 
to complete any song or hymn. Elements of Mu- 
sic, Eight Pages, One Hundred Points. Send Post- 
al Card for Contents of the Several Numbers. 


. Good dooks for Home orSchool. Two hundred Songs 
and Hymns, u 184 Pages, in each book. Same Size 
and Shape as 


*s Monthly ac Paper, 50 
eta.; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. Order through 
Bookseller or News Agent, or by mail direct from 


the Publishers, addressing 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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A TRUSTWORTHY BEAST. 


The public may regard trusts or combinations with serene confidence.”"—ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


in an interview in WN. Y. Jimes, Oct. 9. 
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onstacb e 
FAI. 1I., 
Dress Stuffs. 
French and. Scotch Cheviot Suitings, 


METAL AND BROCHE BORDERINGS, 


With Plain Fabrics to Hateb, for Street and Evening | 
ear. | 


CLAN & FANCY WOOL PLAIDS, 


Damasse and Soutache Materials 
for CLOAKS and WRAPS. 


pide 
Sdeoadvveuy KH 19th ét. 
NEW YORK. 


O 








—3 REW VOLS, — 
Giants & Goblins, $1. 
Wings & Stings, 75c. 

Paws & Claws, $1. 








TED TO SELL 
JOLLIEST JUVENILE .- 
ranks and most 


a oO ie est p 
charming storieswith lau aaquovehing tee 
by the Prince of Juvenile ts. A GREAT 
HIT! Over 10, sold. Critics say of it: 
“It sets my little folks wild with delight.”—Hon. Clinton 
B. Fisk. “Don't send me another, for I can’t get the chil. 
dren to bed.".—R. H. Conwell, D. D. “A delightful 
book.” — Phila, Press. “Incomparably neat and elegant.” 
‘ q “Fascinating as Zeop and Uncle 
Remus."— Hon. Howard Crosby. 
HUBBARD BROS.. Philadelphia, Chicago, or Sansas City. 




















& ’ 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable, 
OVER 9,000 IN USE. 
New Patents & Important Improvements. 
U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 


Tilustrated book of 400 
formula for measuring ) my hogy 


|. A. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

Nickel Plated Self-Inkin “i 
f Stamp. ¥ seer ent 25¢ 





our nameon 
—— = 


6S different names toone address, $}. 
£7 Whenclosed is size of common a 
‘MIUM NOVELTY (O., No. 24 Baltimore, Md. 
Agents’ Terms FREE with first order. Big Pay. 








EELEY’S Hard Rubber 
esses CURE Kupture. 
“Mechanical ment 0} 











EELEY’ 

3 ic: f 
ipture and Price List,” 60 pp., 

RUSSES:: 1. 8. Seeley & Co. .Philaaa: 








Seal-Skin Jackets 
} 
FURS AND FUR GARMENTS. 
Our . Descriptive Catalogue, showing 
various designs of the latest Paris and 
London Styles, with full information 
and instructions for measurement, will 
be sent to any address. 


| —— Cheohwut St: 





AGENTS WANTED 


to take subscriptions for 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL 
ADVENTURE. 


Compiled and Edited by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


and 


THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


Profuse Illustrations. 1044 Pages, 


Franklin Square, 


Cures Sore Gumus, Removes Tartar, 
gives delightful coolness and freshness 
to the mouth. A Gem for the Toilet. 





Its cause and Curr by one who 

was denf 28 years. For particulars 

address T, § AGE, No. 2 
West 14th Street, cor. 5th Avenue, Ne ork City. 





FORALL. $30 a week and expenses 
paid. Samples worth ¢5 and particulars 
free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 








to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
eTer’s Sarety Rein Houper Co., Holly, Mich. 


$5 


You can live at home and make more money at work for vs 


treating 


of 4 pages. 
on 25 skin im £28 eee. edition 
sy |. Dr. JOUN HM. 


21 
nventor of 
ariors; 


pODBURY, 

424 o.. New York Oty. H. * 
ial Appiiances, Springs, % 
tor Ladi “Established 1870. 





Six three for ies. 
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Bouguer 


is composed of the 
most fragrant 
and costly 
‘extracts from flowers 
Each bottle 
bears the name and 
trade mark of 


Soap Makers 
and Perfumers, 








“The Most Comfortable 


Best Wearing Shoe 
| EVER HAD ON MY FEET!” 








Th 
The above statement was made in regard to the 
Geo. A. Denham Improved $3.00 Shoe by 
et Bh a — who a oe a = 60 —. 
> : ce G you cannot get this make of shoe from your dealer, 
In the Wigh Court of Tustice.—Gosnell v. Dur- send for directions how to procure them. ‘ 
rant.—On January 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 


NONE NICER 




















grauted a Perpetual Injunction with costs re- CEO. A. DENHAM, 
straining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from in- | 850 Voderal Sivect, Boston, Wass. 
fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered | GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Trade Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. | Pe p p S$ F 1 F 0 A 
. = 5 
cae HOMELIKE | © ee 
“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
) which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
. and by « careful application of the tine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables wfth a delicately flavored beverage which 
“eSALTIN may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
NEWEST HOTEL © may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 





sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
HANDSOMEST BOULEVARD IN maladies are floating around us ready to attack wher- 
= ever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
AMERICA “EUTAW PLACE » fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service 
Gazette, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 











PI ANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years. shint: ore ithe Public. 
UALLED 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Dorability. 


WILLIAM one > 
BALTIMORE: NEW FORK: 
22 & % BK. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


LES WASHINGTON: 817 M s 
FR Sample DR. X, STONE'S BROACHIAL W. ~ dein de seo 


AFERS. —-~ ct i 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents | REVOLVERS. Send stam for price 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINECO.,Quincy, Ulincle. | CUM: list to J. H. Johnston & Son ‘Piteebare. Pa. 
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Pears Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS ’—The Great English Complexion SOAP, —Sold Everywhere," 







































a who suffer ache and pain, 
Need suffer never more again. 


A NEW INVENTION, 


PLEASANT, CONVENIENT AND EFFICACIOUS. 

The Pall Mall Electric Association of London and 
New-York now introduces to the American public a new 
invention in Plasters. For three years this remarkable 
Plaster has been used largely in private practice. Its 
cures have been so wonderful and so quick that, yielding 
to the urgent solicitations of prominent physicians, it is 
now made public. 


It combines Electro- tentard pe with all 
d porous and 
other Plasters, and is a really wonderfal 











| CURING Colds, Coughs and Chest Pains, 
Nervous, Muscular and Neuralgic Pains, 
Stomach, Kidney and Liver Pains, 
Dyspeptic, Malarial and other Pains, — 
Rheumatism, Gout and Inflammation, 


IN ONE TO THREE HOURS. 


























We unhesitatingly tee that it will produce most 
astonishing results, wens rapid cures where medicine 
fj and all other treatments fai 


TRY ONE TO-DAY, and if not entirely satisfac. 
tory, the price will be cheerfully refunded. There is no 
shock, but a _ pl genial glow. It cannot injure, 
i but will always do good. 

Accept no substitute. Ifyou cannot obtain it promptly 

# at your druggist’s, remit ot cag cts., to Geo. A. Scott, 

| 842 Broadway, og gas = and it will be sialiol 

poppend. 5 sent for $1.00. For ordinary troubles, the 

25. od aster 1s = quick cure, but in chronic cases of long 
g, or where pain is acute, we make special plasters 

to suit special cases, at $1.00 each. -. Mention this paper. 


It Causes no Sores like Voltaic Plasters. 


Remington 
STANDARD 


Typewriter 


SPEED CONTESTS: Crxotwnati, July 25, ’88. “+? speed on legal work. New York, Aug. 
2,88. Highest speed on correspondence. Toronro, Aug 13, 88. (Interna’l Tournament for World’s Cham- 
pionship.) 1st and 2d Prizes, business correspondence. 1st and 2d Prizes, legal testimony (gold and silver 
medals). Send for circular and price-list. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 827 B way, N. Y. 


NATURAL The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 
































EXTRACT. of MEAT 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Diets. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MBAT CO., L't’d, London. 








QUOD 
ONIN IE 


Cures Dyspepsia and Indigestion. This water is 
Non-Cathartic. Avoid manufactured Vichy. Send 
for Circulars, with analysis, etc. 


New York Office, 122 Pearl Street. 


| 
GURE®, DEAF 2222. Nr 
Kauss thie papers aa 





Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & 
_walie on Fe HISCOX, X, 853 Broadway, N.Y. 
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VOLLARS & CUFFS ABYHOOD.— DEVOTED TO TE THE ARE 
‘ eA, VN - of Infants. $1.00ayear. 5 Beekman 





































N a quiet side street leading out from the Capitol grounds in 
Washington stand the buildings occupied by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. We venture to say that the intel- 

ligent American who visits those modest buildings and investigates 
the work that is doing and has been done therein will leave no 
other bureau of our national government with more satisfaction, or 
with greater pride in the honor which it reflects upon our country. 
He will find a body of scientists, each an enthusiast in his specialty, 
many of them as familiar by name to the learned of Europe as Pre- 
sident CLEVELAND is familiar by name to us, and all laboring to- 
gether, with that singleness of purpose which characterizes the 
true scientist, for one common end—the profit and advantage of 
their fellow-man. 





UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY BUILDINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Honorable to our country as has been the career of this bureau 
in the estimation of foreign scientific men, beneficial as have been 
its labors to the people at large, except among navigators and a 
very few others its work is almost unknown. 

Avoiding altogether the intricacies and technicalities of science, 
let us investigate some of the operations of this bureau, : 

’ Few there are of us who do not at some time intrust friends or 
property to the mercy of the sea. ‘To the landsman our rivers and 
harbors, our estuaries and the great sea beyond, are but liquid 
plains reflecting more or less perfectly the sky above. To him 
what lies beneath the one is as obscure as that which lies beyond 
the other. To the mariner this must not be Though that surface 
is as opaque to his direct vision as it is toZbat of the landsman, 
the safety of his vessel and all it contaips ds upon his ability 
to see with his mental eye every feature of the subaqueous land- 
scape. This the Coast Survey enables him to do by providing him 
with charts—maps from which all but a fringe of land is excluded, 
but which indicate every varied detail of the bottom of the water 
with absolute fidelity, 

Let us see how the mass of information embodied in these 
charts is gathered and prepared for the safe guidance of the mari- 
ner. To those unfamiliar with the subject the process will not 
fail to be instructive. We hope to make it interesting as well. 

First, the coast-line must be drawn, and accurately located with 
reference to the coasts of other lands; for clearly it would not do 
to lead the mariner to expect navigable water where he would 
actually find dry land. Nor can the distances from cape to cape 
be measured by surveyor’s chain borne from object to object by 
hand, for the work would be interminable and its accuracy insuf- 
ficient. The first thing, then, is to measure a “base-line,” es- 
tablish its direction with reference to a true north and south line, 
and determine the latitude and longitude of one of its ends. 

It is a-truth of mathematics that if one side and two angles of 
a triangle are known, the length of the other sides can be calculated 
with perfect accuracy. By the aid of this principle, and instruments 
of precision to measure the angles, the relative distances and po- 
sitions of new points are determined. The distances so determined 
become new base-lines, and so the work of measurement and loca- 
tion goes on down the coast for hundreds and hundreds of miles. 

Some idea of the accuracy with which this is done may be had 
from the following: A few years ago one base-line was measured 
near Baltimore. Another was measured near Atlanta, some 600 
miles distant. Two independent parties triangulated toward one 
another. They met midway on a common line. Each party com- 
puted the length of this line from its own data. It was some 29} 
miles long, yet the difference between them was but half an inch! 

It may be asked, what is the practical use of all this accuracy ? 





MEASURING A BASE-LINE. © 


Error, once admitted, increases and multiplies, until finally it may 
eventuate in so misplacing some outlying danger on the coast as 
to lure the mariner to death and destruction, instead of pointing 
out to him the path of safety. All that perfection of appliance 
and human skill can do should be done, and is done, to insure ab- 
solute correctness. In one typical case it was demonstrated that 
the accuracy of observation was such that if the signal 24,4, miles 
distant had been a target, the line of observation would have passed 
but one half-inch from its mathematical centre. Angles are mea- 








THE UNITED STATES COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


By HENRY P. WELLS. 


sured to the tenth of a second on a circle of 360 degrees. A mean 
error of one second is permissible in the best quality of this work. 
The recent work of the Coast Survey has shown a mean error of 
only 58, of a second, equivalent to less than 15 of an inch of error 
ina circle a mile in diameter. The very best European work shows 
a mean error of from 8% to 7’ of a second. 

__Economy and accuracy both require that in the main system.of 
triangulation the lines should be as long as possible. The largest 
triangle ever measured was by. the Coast Survey in California. 
Ignoring fractions, its sides weie respectively 133, 167, 190 miles 
in length. The largest similar line ever observed abroad was 
that connecting Spain and Algiers, 168 miles. An entire season 
was spent in preparation for this work under a colonel of France 
anda general of Spain. Their party 
consisted of some one hundred per- 
sons, besides laborers obtained in the 
neighborhood, They operated in an 
inhabited country. Our Coast Sur- 
vey spent a little over a month in 
preparation for their great work in 
California. Its parties consisted of 
from four to ten men. It operated 
in an almost inaccessible wilderness 
amid perpetual snow. Their long- 
est line was 168 miles ; ours was 190 
miles. The area of their largest 
triangle was 5376 square miles ; 
ours was 10,850 square miles. The 
largest tract enclosed within their 
lines was 8701 square miles; ours 
was 21,000 square miles. If we 
compare the cost of the two opera- 
tions, the contrast is still more strik- 
ingly in our favor, while their work 
was only about two-thirds as accu- 
rate as ours. For his share in it 
the French colonel was promoted in 
rank, received a higher decoration 
in the Legion of Honor, and was 
made a member of the Institute of 


Coast Survey is almost unknown ex- 
cept to the specialist. 

What signal can man erect that can be seen at such great dis- 
tances? It is the flashing of a little mirror, about four inches in 
diameter, called a “heliotrope.” Formerly this mirror was moved 
by a mass of clock-work, which required the 
constant attention of a skilled mechanic to 
keep in working order. Yankee ingenuity is 
abundant in the Coast Survey. In the hands 
of its officers the heliotrope became two. brass 
rings and a four-inch mirror set on top of a 
telescope, the mirror with a swivel joint. This 
simple affair costs not a tenth of the old helio- 
trope, is very much more portable, is never out 
of order, works just as well or better, and can 
be managed by any man of average intelligence 
with very little instruction, 

Mr. B. A. Cotonna, now second in charge of 
the administration of the Coast Survey, thus 
described the action of this instrument from the top of Mount 
Shasta when the great California triangle was under measure- 
ment. He had just, with infinite difficulty, established himself 
on the summit of the mountain. “TI turned my telescope in the 
direction of Mount Lola, and there was the heliotrope, 169 miles 
off, shining like a star of the first magnitude. I gave a few 
flashes from my own, and they were answered at once by flashes 
from Lola. Then turning my telescope in the direction of Mount 
Helena, there too was the heliotrope shining as prettily as the one 
at Lola.” Mount Helena was 190 miles distant—almost as far as 
Boston is from New York, 

To obtain these long sights, the observers and the heliotropes 
must both be well up in the air, or the curvature of the earth would 
place each party below the horizon of the other. The tops of the 
highest mountains are occupied, and on those barren summits, 
exposed to the most cruel hardships and privations of every kind, 
the officers of the Coast Survey remain for days. 

The field life of a member of the Coast Survey is by no means a 
bed of roses. Listen to the recent experience of Sub-Assistant F. 
A. WELKER. Conness Peak is about 13,000 feet high, and lies in the 
wilderness some seventeen miles beyond the Yosemite Valley. Its 
base can be reached only with the aid of a guide. In the course of 
the work it became necessary to establish a heliotrope on its sum- 
mit. Mules were available to within one and a half miles of the 
peak and 1800 feet below its top. From there everything had to be 
carried by hand. Before one-third of the remaining distance was 
passed, one of the heliotropers was so overcome as to be incapaci- 
tated. The guide took his load, and the diminished party faced 
the steep ascent, their way almost insurmountable by reason of 
snow, ice, and riven crags. For some 500 yards from the summit 
the mountain was almost perpen- 
dicular, the precipices falling sheer 
to a depth of from 1500 to 2000 
feet. One narrow ridge of shat- 
teted rock, in places not more than 
three feet wide, crossed the chasm. 
It was possible, but how perilous ! 
The slightest misstep would land 
those who braved it on the rocks 
nearly 2000 feet below. 

At this point the guide gave up. 
The appalling depth and the frail 
bridge by which it must be passed 
made him so giddy that he dared 
uot venture further. He was left 
behind. Wetker and one helio- 
troper alone of the party at last 
reached the summit. Leaving the 
heliotroper there, WELKER was 
forced to return, hire another 
heliotroper, climb the peak again, 
establish them both in camp, and 
train their heliotrope upon Mount Macho, 128 miles distant in an 
air line. Wertker then set out for Round-Top Mountain on the 
same errand. Less than a fortnight of freezing nights, storms, 
exposure, and solitude was a dose. By September Ist all the 
heliotropers on both mountains had deserted their stations, and 
the same adventurous and laborious process had to be repeated 
with new men. 

But let us return to the progress of the survey. After some 
hundreds of miles of territory have been gone over, and hundreds 
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of angles have been observed and hundreds of computations made, 
a new base-line is accurately measured, called a “ verification 
base.” Then the length of this verification base is computed 
from the work already done. In this computation are bound up 
all the errors that have entered into the work up to that point. A 
comparison of the actual length of this line with its computed 
length at once discloses the quality of the work. 

When the inequalities of the ground over which the measure- 
ment is made are taken into consideration, the accuracy with 
which the length of a base-line is determined is almost incredible. 
The “ Yolo Base-Line,” near Sacramento, California, was measured 
in 1881. Calling the line eleven miles long, the whole probable 
error falls within one-third of an inch. It is really amusing to 
see the enthusiasm that the words “ Yolo Base-Line” will excite 
in a member of the Coast Survey. They are one and all very 
proud of it, as well they may be, for such work was never done 
before. 

One other feature of this branch, and we must leave it, superfi- 
cial and inadequate as we have been. 

The maps of many of our States have grown up in the follow- 
ing manner: Private property is surveyed. From these surveys 
town maps are made, from them county maps, and from them 
State maps. They bristle with errors. Frequently they are sev- 
eral miles out. One single example of many must suffice. Be- 
tween the land maps of Missouri and Illinois the Mississippi River 
appears at times as wide lakes, and at times vanishes altogeth- 
er. How fruitful this must be of controversy as to the own- 
ership of land is apparent. The Coast Survey, with such celerity 
as a somewhat meagre annual appropriation will permit, is running 
a system of triangulation from the Atlantic to the Pacific. One of 
its objects is to furnish each State with a skeleton of accurately lo- 
cated points and correctly measured distances, upon which it can 
build as it sees fit. 

At length the geodetic work of some part of the coast is finished, 
and the shore-line is correctly mapped. Let us, for example, as- 
sume that it includes.some important harbor—Narragansett Bay, 
for instance. The shore-line is drawn on the scale of yyhy5, or 
about six inches on the drawing represent one mile. Provided with 
this sheet, the hydrographic party occupies the bay, and crosses 
and recrosses it in every direction with lines of soundings. Every 
rock and shoal is hunted out, and data are obtained from which 
they and the depths of water at average low tide can be entered in 
their proper places on the sheet. The work proves itself. The 
intersection of different lines occurs on almost every square inch of 
the sheet. Each line of sounding is computed separately, so that 
the depth of water at these intersections is determined several 
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times. If they all agree, the work is good; if not, the soundings 
must be repeated. 
The sheet is afterward redrawn; in the case assumed, each mile 
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is a little less than. an inch long. On this new drawing all the 
dangers are entered, but only the characteristic soundings. For if 
over large areas an even bottom at say ten fathoms is found, an 
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occasional figure 10 gives all the information. Great judgment 
and skill are requisite that no useful detail be omitted on the one 
hand, while on the other the drawing is not made obscure by need- 
less repetition. This done, the original sheet, bearing the signa- 
ture and approval of every officer who has had a hand in its pro- 
duction, is tiled away in the archives of the bureau. Not a single 
mark is permitted on any chart of the Coast Survey the authority 
and responsibility for which cannot be fixed at a moment’s notice. 

The new drawing is then traced on another paper with a peculiar 
ink. A plate of copper is then provided, except in point of size and 
thickness, exactly like a visiting-card plate. The polished surface 
of the copper is covered with a solution of wax in turpentine, the 
tracing is inverted upon it and rubbed, and upon removal of the 
tracing every line is found printed on the copper plate just as it 
is to be engraved. The engraving is like that on a visiting-card 
plate, all lines being below the surface. 

The engraving completed, a proof is taken. This proof is exam- 
ined and proved by every officer who has had to do with the produc- 
tion of the drawing. Every mistake in his department must be in- 
dicated, and he must certify upon its margin in writing that there 
are no others. On the chart of Delaware Bay are 18,000 figures of 
soundings. Every one of these is verified individually. The plate 
is then corrected and a new proof struck off. The same routine of 
verification is had, and if no further errors are found, an edition of 
seventy-five copies, and no more, is struck off for immediate use. | 
All subsequent eopies are printed from an electro-plate duplicate 
of the original plate. 

The mechanical and artistic work on these charts is simply su- 
perb—we have already spoken of the intellectual work they em- 
body. The writer has compared them with English, French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, Spanish, and Italian charts, and they are almost as 
superior-in execution to the best as the mechanical execution of a 
greenback was superior to that of a Confederate note. 

What is the use of all this perfection? Why would not a 
good photo-lithograph answer just as well? They are for practical 
use, not for specimens of the fine arts. The answer is simple and 
conclusive. The navigator cannot spread out his charts on a broad 
table under the blaze of any desired number of gas jets. One 
feeble oil lamp, necessarily fixed in position, swings to and fro 
overhead, throwing first a beam of light and then a wave of gloom 
over the sheet as his vessel reels upon the heaving sea. Even in 
the daylight, especially in bad weather, when the chart is most 
eagerly consulted, his stuffy littie cabin is dim and obscure. The 
very best of work is requisite to make the chart legible under the 
circumstances in which it is to be used. The very fact that they 
are for practical use necessitates this perfection of execution. 

Every day notices come into the Coast Survey office of altera- 
tions in light-houses and buoys, of the formation and disappearance 
of shoals, and of changes in navigable channels. At once a mem- 
orandum is sent to the chart-room, and from that moment no re- 
maining copy of the chart of that locality leaves the office until it 
has been corrected by hand. But the Coast Survey thinks it still 
owes the duty to those who already have its charts of advising 
them that correction is required. Notices of such changes are at 
once sent to the newspapers. A list of those whose material in- 
terests are involved is kept in the Coast Survey office, and no 
pains is spared to extend it. A stock of addressed envelopes is 
kept on hand ready for an emergency. To every person on this 
list a bulletin specifically describing these changes and dangers is 
sent at least once a month, and oftener if necessary, free of trou- 
ble or expense to them. In every foreign consul’s office may be 
found complete files of these bulletins, so that any mariner bound 
to any of our ports can find the very latest information which may 
affect the safety of his vessel. 

Changes are incessant along our coasts. While the original 
engraved plates are carefully preserved for comparison, detection 
of changes, etc., the electrotype duplicates from 
which. the charts are printed require, therefore, 
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‘Chamber of Commerce, wise in its generation, submitted the mat- 
ter to the Coast Survey. Professor Mitcnett informed them that 
if this were done the depth on the bar at Sandy Hook would di- 
minish some four feet. The project was abandoned in consequence. 
The damage which would have resulted to the prosperity of New 
York and the adjacent cities in one year, from such a mistake, 
would have exceeded the entire cost of the Coast Survey from its 
inception to the present day. 

’ Professor MiTcHELL answered this question as he did on theo- 
retical grounds. The entrance to New York Bay is but an inlet, 
a break in the littoral cordon which reaches from the end of Long 
Island down to Florida, and of which Coney Island and Sandy 
Hook are dry parts. Why is it that that entrance has and main- 
tains a depth almost unique among such harbors the world over ? 
Why is it that New York Harbor is prone to remain open to com- 
merce when harbors far to the south of it are closed by ice? If 
the rivers which flow into it were the only scouring cause, New 
York would be a barred harbor with comparatively little water on 
the bar. Rivers aid little in this work. The lighter fresh-water 
flows over the denser salt-water, and does not reach to the bottom. 
It is like trying to dig a hole in the ground by shovelling in the 
air. The heavier salt-water is the shovel that reaches the bottom 
and does the work. More salt-water must pass out over Sandy 
Hook bar on the ebb-tide than entered it on the flood-tide, and 
from Long Island Sound through East River this surplus must 
come. It is the low freezing-point of this excess of salt-water, 
and the rapid change of water it produces, which kept the port 
from being closed by ice. What an escape was it that that dike 
between New York and Brooklyn was not built! 

Not very long since one of the employés in his field party, Mr. 
EvGenr E, Haske, invented, in conjunction with Mr. Epwarp §. 
Ritcnie, of compass fame, a wonderful machine. It could’ be 








placed in any reasonable depth of water, and would record at any 
place with which it was connected the exact velocity and direction 
of any current which might exist where the machine was. A care- 
ful series of experiments with this machine showed that the ebb- 
tide exceeded the flood-tide through East River by 448 millions of 
cubic feet. Every position taken by Professor MircHELL on theo- 
retical grounds was confirmed by direct experiment. 

We cannot dismiss this machine without a further word, for it 
is another of the very many valuable inventions which have had 
their origin in the work of our Coast Survey. The following de- 
scription, aided by reference to the accompanying illustration, will 
be sufficient. The vane or rudder forces the propeller to face 
the current, which causes the propeller to rotate. A compass 
needle is concealed in the body of the machine. By means of 
electric connections the rotations of the propeller are counted, and 
the direction of the compass and current is indicated at any de- 
sired place by the receiver shown below the machine. As a cur- 
rent meter it performs the same office in the shallower waters of 





constant alteration. It is done by first scraping 
out the defective engraving, and then driving up 
the surface of the metal on an anvil. It is then 
polished and re-engraved, so that from the face 
of the plate or from its printed sheet no one would D 
ever suppose the plate had been changed. Should 
extensive alterations be required, an electro-plate kG 
is taken of the original plate. All the engraving, 
which on the original plate was below the surface, 
on this electro-plate is in relief above the surface. 
The surface of this electro-plate, called an ‘ alto,” 
is levelled and polished where alterations are re- / 
quired. An electro-plate from this “alto,” called 

a “basso,” consequently exactly reproduces the : 
original plate, except where the alterations are Pd 
required. There it is blank, ready for the en- 
graver, 

The ingenuity of the attachés of the Coast 
Survey is marked. In the basement of its build- 
ing may be seen an aggregation of polished steet 
and brass enclosed in a case of mahogany and 
glass. There are more brains in this machine 
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than would suffice to furnish the population of a 
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formulas which entered into its construction look a napa 
as though a few Christian figures and letters 
had fallen into bad habits by associating with 
many old heathen alphabets and cabalistic signs, 
and that streaks of straight and curved lightning were pursuing 
them in judgment for their sin. Page after page full of this sort 
of thing was necessary to plan the machine, all about as intelli- 
gible to him who has not been accustomed to soar in the mathe 
matical empyrean as the inscriptions on the stones of Nineveh. 
It is a machine for predicting tides. Whether a tide is well-man- 
nered and decorous, like those of our Atlantic seaboard, or whether 
it manifests all the apparent vagaries of the tides of our Pacific 
coast—where the first high tide in a day may be ten feet higher 
than the succeeding high tide, and the next high tide following may 
be higher than the first, and so on—no matter how erratic a tide 
may be, it is all one to this machine, Set the machine for a given 
locality, and put before it any man who has sense enough to turn 
a crank and copy figures on a prepared form, and it will grind out 
accurate tide tables for that place for fifty years to come, if de- 
sired. Twenty trained computers doing their best could hardly do 
the work of this one machine. With its assistance the Coast Sur- 
vey issues tide tables for each of our principal ports a year in ad- 
vance of the event. The importance of this is manifest, since by 
reference to them a mariner can tell whether he may enter a port 
in safety or whether he must wait for the tide to rise, and how 
long his detention will last. 

Another interesting feature of the work is the observation and 
study of currents in relation to channel-scouring, shoal-building, 
and the like, under the immediate supervision of Professor Henry 
MITCHELL, a veteran assistant in the Coast Survey, ana at the same 
time one-of the Mississippi River Commission. Few indeed are the 
men who are engaged in our foreign trade, whether as merchants 
or sailors, who are not indebted to Professor Mircuety. Again and 
again has his wise counsel prevented irreparable damage to our 
ports. Take a case in point. Some time before the Brooklyn 
Bridge’was projected it was proposed to close East River by a broad 
dike, and thus unite New York and Brooklyn. The New York 
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our harbors and rivers that Lieutenant PiLtspury’s current meter, 
hereafter referred to, performs under the greater pressure of the 
deep sea. The two machines are supplements of, not substitutes 
for, one another, Though it is apparent that this device must 
prove of the utmost value in determining what course should be 
taken to improve any harbor, this is but a part of its sphere of 
usefulness, ¢ f : ; 

We all know how dependent the sailor is upon the compass, and 
that there are few places on: sea or land where it tells the truth. 


- The extent and direction of error depend partly upon where on 


the earth’s surface the compass may be, and partly on the local at- 
traction of the vessel itself. But whatever the error, the sailor 
must know its direction and amount, that by a proper allowance 
for it he may determine his true course. The main difficulty is 
the local attraction of the vessel itself, since it is inconstant, par- 
ticularly on iron vessels. The charts give the amount of constant 
error. The actual error is determined by observations, which of 
course are dependent on the weather, An iron vessel may run 
north or south for 4 week, observation impossible by reason of 
clouds, while the error of her compass varies from day to day. 
But if provided with‘this machine, it may at any time be dropped 
astern 500 or 1000 feet, entirely beyond the sphere of the vessel’s 
attraction, and where it will be affected only by the error known 
from the chart. It will then inform the ship-master upon his own 
deck just how the compass of the machine points. If he com- 
pares this reading with that of his ship’s compass, the error due 
to the attraction of the vessel itself is at once disclosed. 

We have already alluded to the fact that the compass needle 
points true north in but few places on the earth’s surface. Take 
a case in point, In 1657 the compass pointed due north in Lon- 
don, England. In 1760 it pointed 194°, in a circle of 360°, west 
of north. In 1819 it reached its maximum westerly variation— 
243°. This means that if, ignorant of this error, a mariner had 
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then steered or a surveyor had run a boundary line of a piece of 
land north by compass, the real direction made would have been 
northwest by north. Since 1819 the motion of the needle has re- 
versed in London. It is now moving east at the rate of a little 
over one degree in eight years. 

The amount of annoyance this state of affairs has given to sea- 
men and landsmen alike is enormous. Its discovery came as near 
to demoralizing Cotumsus when on his way to the New World as 
any one thing could to demoralizing that iron man. Until within 
comparatively recent times surveyors in this country seem almost 
habitually to have ignored this inconstant error of their compasses. 
After a lapse of years, when another surveyor was put upon the 
adjoining property, he reported to his employer that his neighbor 
was trespassing. It needs no evidence of statistics to prove how 
fertile in lawsuits this has been. The Coast Survey is and for a 
long time has been in almost daily receipt of letters from lawyers, 
surveyors, and others involved in disputed titles to real estate, 
asking what was the error of the compass in a given locality at a 
certain time; to all of whom the needed information has been 
given. To meet this general want, the Coast Survey has now in 
press a pamphlet from which can be ascertained what was the 
compass error in any locality in the United States at any time 
within one hundred or more years in the past, and for many years 
in the future. It is proposed to supply a copy for public use, free 
of expense, to every county clerk or registrar of deeds in the coun- 
try. The accompanying little map shows the error of the compass 
in the United States for the year 1888. The somewhat unusual 
word ‘“isogonic,” which appears in the map, means. in this con- 
nection “lines on which the compass error is the same.” At all 
places on the line marked O extending in a northwesterly diree- 
tion from the vicinity of Charleston, South Carolina, the compass 
will then point true north. At all places to the right of that line 
the needle will point to the west of the true north ; 
at all places to the left, its error will be toward the 
east, The figures toward the ocean end of the 
lines show the then amount of error in degrees, 
Upon each of its 450 charts the Coast Survey 
indicates what the compass error was at date of 
issue in the locality mapped, and also the annual 
rate of change. 

The line of no error is swinging slowly to the 
westward from a centre apparently somewhere 
beyond North America, in the Arctic Ocean. 
That these “ isogonic” lines—lines of equal error-— 
are really irregular, instead of straight, as had 
been supposed, is a recent and suggestive discov- 
ery of the Coast Survey. 

The amount of patient labor involved in the 
investigation of terrestrial magnetism by the officers of the Coast 
Survey, of which the above is but a portion of the practical out- 
come, 1s enormous. Thousands of observations, necessarily ex- 
tending over many years, have been made, collated, and compared. 
In this branch of physies Mr. C. A. Scuort, the indefatigable head 
of the computing division of the Coast Survey, has long been ree. 
ognized as one of the very first authorities of the world upon ter- 
restrial magnetism. 

Not only is our own country greatly indebted to our Coast Sur- 
vey, but the outside world as well. The method of determining 
longitude by the electric telegraph, now in universal use, and known 
as the “American Method,” originated therein in 1844. The de- 
termination of the exact difference in longitude between Greenwich, 
England, and Cambridge, Massachusetts, was long regarded as one 
of the most difficult of problems to solve. Upon it depended the 
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correct location of our coasts with reference to those of the Old 
World, The completion of the first Atlantic telegraph cabie ren- 
dered the “ American method” applicable. So accurate was the 
work, that an error in the supposed longitude of Paris, France, 
with reference to Greenwich, was incidentally discovered. 

The whole practice of ‘‘ geodesy”—measurement of the surface 
of the earth—has in many respects received a greater development 
in our Coast Survey than anywhere else, and through it ‘an impulse 
has been given to similar work abroad. We have already given 
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examples of the perfection of its work. A few years ago the use 
of instruments for measuring angles was thought to be impossible 
from high wooden towers. In the governmental survey of India, 


. great brick towers were built for the purpose, at enormous expense. 


Our Coast Survey has revolutionized all this by an ingenious con- 
struction of cheap wooden towers, from which observations of the 
highest order of excellence are obtained. 

In the space allotted to this paper but a fractional part of the 
work of the Coast Survey can be understandingly alluded to. A 
little must be taken, and much, though of equal or even greater 


practical importance, must be left unnoticed. Selection is indis- - 


pensable. We pledged ourselves at the outset to avoid the intri- 
cacies and technicalities of science, and this has been the princi- 
ple which has guided that selection. It would be unjust to the 
Coast Survey to infer that the relative importance of its fune- 
tions is in any manner to be measured by their inclusion or omis- 
sion, or by the amount of space assigned them herein. 

Probably no man ever spent much time on any body of water, the 
bottom of which was invisible, without wondering how deep it really 
was. Perhaps as a manifestation of this phase of human nature— 
at all events, as a fact—efforts to ascertain the depth of the deep 
sea have been long-continued and persistent. A heavy lead and 
plenty of line seemed to the pioneers in this work all that was re- 
quired. But it was found that a rope of considerable strength and 
consequent thickness was needed to haul up the sinker from any 
depth. The roughness of the surface of such a rope, together with 
its size, caused excessive friction in its passage through the water. 
Also the water counterbalanced all but a fourth part of the weight 
of the rope, leaving but this fraction and the weight of the lead to 
sink it. But the weight of the 
lead remained constant, while 
the resistance from friction in- 
creased as thé length of rope 
below the surface increased. 
A point was therefore at last 
reached, and that at no grcat 
depth, where this frictional re- 
sistance counterbalanced the 
sinking power of the lead, 
Thereafter the rope sank only 
by its own residual weight, 
which was a fourth part of its 
weight in air, as previously 
stated. As a consequence the 
drag on the rope, which was 
all the sounder had to go by, 
continued unchanged even af- 
ter the lead had reached the 
bottom, and he could continue 
paying out line indefinitely, un- 
til either his supply or his pa- 
tience became exhausted. Be- 
fore long: it became evident 
that nothing of value, unless 
possibly a lesson of patience 
under disappointment, could 
result from such methods. 

Then some of our naval offi- 
cers conceived a plan charm- 
ing in its simplicity. Wind a 
known quantity of small string 
on a reel, attach to it an old 
cannon-ball, drop it overboard, 
and let it go as fast as it chose 
to the bottom. Then cut the 
twine, measure what was left, 
deduct that from what was on 
SIGSBEE'S DEEPSEA soUNDING {N° Teel in ope 0 

ROD—SHOT DETACHED. o! the problem was solved. 
It was supposed a thread even 


would suffice, since the weight 
was to be allowed to sink at its own sweet will, 


But such was found not to be the case. The 
drag of the twine through the water was found to 
impose considerable strain upon it, and cord ca- 
pable of sustaining sixty pounds came to be used. 
It was in this manner that soundings for the 





Still, though employing this method in sub- 
stance, Lieutenant BerryMay, in the United States 
brig Dolphin, got no bottom in the Atlantic at 
6500 fathoms, or 39,000 feet; Captain Dennam, 
in H.M.S Herald, reported bottom in the South 
Atlantic at 7666 fathoms—46,000 feet; and 


Congress, near the same place, ran out 8333 ‘ath- 
oms—50,000 feet—without finding bottom. All 
these measurements greatly exceed the depth of 
any part of the Atlantic. 

But scientific men like facts—demonstrated 
facts. What assurance was there that bottom 
had been reached unless a sample of the bottom 
was brought up? At this stage of the question, 
in 1854 Jonn M. Brooke, then a passed midship- 
man of our navy, and attached to the Naval Ob- 
servatory, produced an invention which marked 
an era in deep-sea sounding. It has been im- 
proved in detail since, but its mechanical prin- 
ciple is to-day the principle of every successful 
deep-sea “ sounding rod.” : 

The best sounding rod (as these devices are 
termed) of to-day is doubtless the Brooke de- 
vice as modified by Commander Cuarves H. Stes- 
BEE, then of the Coast Survey, and commanding 
its steamer the Blake. The defects of the origi- 
nal Brooke sounding rod were that occasionally 
the shot failed to detach, involving the loss of 
line, sounding rod, and its appurtenances, and 
that the sample of bottom brought up, if any, 
was undesirably small. 

Commander Sicsser’s modification may be suf- 
ficiently described as follows : Of the accompany- 


lengthwise ; the other is an ordinary view when 
the shot has been detached, and the sounding rod 
is in process of withdrawal. The sinker is the 
8-inch cannon-shot, 4, weighing sixty pounds. A 
hole runs through it large enough readily to ad- 
mit the sounding rod. B. Upon the shot are 
cast two ears, like the ears on a pail, to which a 
wire bail, just like a pail handle, is attached. 
The sounding-line is fastened to the ring shown 
near the top of the cuts, The sounding-rod B 
is a brass tube about one-eighth of an inch thick, 
quite sharp on the lower edge. It operates thus : 
The shot is placed upon the sounding-rod, and 
its wire bail is hung over the hook C. As 
long as the weight of the shot is borne by 
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the sounding-line, the hook C will remain as shown and sustain 
the shot. But the moment that strain is relieved by the shot 
striking the bottom, the hook C doubles under and releases the 
wire handle of the shot. At the same time the weight of the 
shot buries the sharp lower edge of the sounding-rod in the bot- 
tom. This forces up a valve, and a portion of the bottom enters. 
At the first movement toward reeling in the line the shot slips 
off the sounding-rod and remains 

behind, and the valve at the bot 
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water, as it may do, the loss of all the wire below the kink, and 
everything attached to it, results. 

Again, in reeling in, the wire must be guided to the reel in even 
layers, just as thread is wound upon a spool; for if ridges are al- 
lowed to form, during the next subsequent operation of paying 
out the wire will slip and loosen some of the turns, when a kink 
is sure to result, 





tom of the sounding-rod closes, 


imprisoning a sample of the bot woe 

tom. This device has been tried cmeniis” nate emeneel 
many hundreds of times in great GULF OF MEXICO 
depths, and it has rarely failed 

to detach the shot as well as bring From Explorations by the 


up a liberal sample of the bottom. 

From the great pressure to 
which the floor of the ocean is sub- 
ject—over three tons to the square 
inch at 3000 fathoms—it might be 
inferred that the bottom would be 
very hard. Such is not the case. 
The great depths of the Atlantic 
rest uniformly upon a soft ooze 
very smooth and unctuous to the 
touch, and not unlike powdered 
rotten-stone in color. One gen- 
tleman of wide experience says 
that it always makes him think 
of clotted cream when he han- 
dies it. 

The use of a sounding-rod of 
the Brooke type brought about a 
return from twine to rope sound- 
ing-lines. But as the weight was 
not to be hauled up, smaller ropes 
and much heavier weights were 
practicable. The latest and most 
trustworthy deep-sea soundings 
with rope were made with cords 
about one-quarter and one-fifth 
of an inch in diameter, the sinker 
weighing 100 pounds for every 
1000 fathoms of anticipated depth. 
Thus the frictional resistance 
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encountered by the line in its pas- 

sage through the water was re- 

duced, while the efficient action of the sinker was greatly in- 
creased. 

' The smooth surface, small-diameter, and great comparative 
strength of wire naturally suggested its use for sounding-lines in 


' place of rope. Though it had been tried from time to time before, 


to Sir Witt1am Tuompson belongs the credit of bringing it into 
general use, by inventing a machine in 1872 which in great mea- 
sure overcame the difficulties that had theretofore attended its use. 
The wire which he chose for the purpose, and which is still used, 
was hard steel piano wire of the character and diameter common- 
ly used for the higher notes of pianos. This wire is less than 
rio of an inch in diameter, or about the size of an ordinary pin 
1} inches long, and will lift a dead weight of from 220 to 240 
pounds. 

But the difficulties attending the use of wire are many. It can 
only be transported from the wire-mill in coils. He who has ever 
uncoiled springy wire knows its proneness to reassume its origi- 
nal form. If in sounding, the strain is for a moment relaxed, the 
slackened wire coils at once, and upon a reimposition of the strain 
a kink immediately results, At that kink the strength of the wire 
is gone. A child could break it with its bare hands. This is es- 
pecially likely to happen at the moment the sinker strikes bottom, 
particularly if the vessel happens at the time to roll in that direc- 
tion. ‘Should the kinking take place above the surface of the 





The THompson machine was practically defective in that it 
left the avoidance of these mishaps to the individual skill of 
the operator. If he had and exercised the required skill and 
care, the machine worked all right; if he did not, it failed alto 
gether. 

Lieutenant-Commander Sicspkr, then of the Coast Survey 
steamer Blake, remodelled the Tuompson sounditig-machine until 
it assumed the form shown in the illustration, which is from a pho- 
tograph recently taken of the Blake's machine. 

The two pillars seen on the outboard end of the machine contain 
each a spiral spring. A crossbar works up and down between 
these pillars in such a way that if pulled downward it compresses 
‘the springs, while the springs lift it upward the moment the strain 
is relaxed. To the middle of this crossbar is hung the pulley 
over which the sounding-wire passes on its way into the water. 
Its operation is obvious. The strain on the sounding-wire is trans- 
mitted to this pulley, and thence to the crossbar, which rises or 
falls with every variation of the pull upon it. 

The reel upon which the wire is wound is the outer wheel in the 
illustration, and the depth sounded is measured by a mechanical 
counter which records the number of times the reel has revolved 
during the paying out of the wire. 

Two small oscillating engines, connected with the sounding-reel 
by a small belt, reel in the wire after the sounding is complete, 
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Many thousand soundings have been made with this machine in 
various depths of water, at night as well as by day, and in almost 
every kind of weather up to a moderately severe gale. That the 
limit of possible error is thought to be only one-quarter of one 
per cent. speaks sufficiently for its perfofmance. : wk 

Having described the methods employed in these investigations, 
a few words as to the results so obtained may not be amiss. A 
bank of gradual slope having 100 fathoms—600 feet—of water 
on its outer margin, runs from near the southern end of Florida 
along our Atlantic seaboard as far north as Newfoundland, Off 
Cape Hatteras this bank is only 20 miles wide, but farther north 
it widens to 60 or 70 miles ; 1000 fathoms—6000 feet—may be 
found within 30 miles of Cape Hatteras. In steaming from New 
York to England the deepest water encountered will not be far 
from 15,000 feet, or about equal to the height of Mont Blanc above 
the sea-level. The depth of the deeper portions of the Atlantic 
varies from 3000 to $100 fathoms, or from 18,000 to 18,600 feet. 
The most peculiar feature is the abnormal depth found close to 
the islands which separate the Atlantic from the Caribbean Sea, 
There 2700 and 2900 fathoms bave been found within 20 and 380 
miles of shove. 

The deepest reliable sounding in the Atlantic, and the deepest 
reliable sounding ever made in which a specimen of the bottom 
was brought up (unless exceeded within the last few months), was 
in this region on January 27, 1883, about 75 miles north of the 
island of Porto Rico—4561 fathoms, or 27,366 feet (see right- 
hand lower corner of map). Excepting a very few peaks in the 
Himalayas, if the highest mountain in the world were dropped into 
this hole it would disappear from sight. 

This sounding was made by Lieutenant-Commander W. H. 
Brownson, now Hydrographic Inspector in the Coast Survey, who 
succeeded, though not immediately, Lieutenant-Commander Sigs- 
BEE in the command of the Blake. The apparatus and methods 
were those given above. The sounding-rod with sample of bot- 
tom, the brown ooze characteristic of the great depths of the 
Atlantic, and the self-registering thermometers attached to it 
were all recovered. The surface temperature of the water was 
78° F.; the temperature at the bottom was 364° F. Indeed, ir- 
respective of distance from the equator, the bottom temperature 
of the Atlantic in depths of 2000 fathoms and over varies so lit- 
tle from these figures that it may be said to be practically uni- 
form. 

From the great pressure at these enormous depths—over four 
tons to the square inch—it is popularly supposed that heavy 
bodies will float, from the density of the water, or at least sink 
but sluggishly through it. Neither is true. Water is practi- 















cally incompressible, and 
a sinking body will de- 
scend quite as rapidly from 
4000 to 4500 fathoms 
as from 1 to 500 fath- 
oms. 

In the 4561 fathoms 
sounding mentioned above, 
Commander Brownson be- 
gan to sound at 6.10 a.m. 
Bottom was reached in one 
Hour and four minutes. In 
two hours and fourteen 
minutes afterward the wire 
was all reeled in and the 
Blake was off for a new 
seene, 

Lack of space here for- 
bids even a suggestion of 
the practical advantages 
gained from this work. We cannot, however, refrain from 
a brief allusion to one discovery of pre-eminent importance. 
Commander Brownson found that what had always been regard- 
ed as a series of deep mud-holes was in fact a continuous mud 
channel extending from within sound of the bell of Sandy Hook 
light-ship nearly 100 miles to sea, and terminating in a deep fiord 
or ravine. Foran indefinite distance on either side of this channel 
the bottem is of sand, and the water is shallower than in the chan- 
nel. If it really is not such, it certainly appears as though this 
was once the bed of the Hudsone River, and that its mouth was at 
some remote period far to seaward of its present location. The 
Coast Survey now informs the befogged mariner that if he will 
so steer as to intersect this channel, and search for it with his 
lead, he will find a guide to lead him, beyond the possibility of er- 
ror, to within hearing of the fog signal on the light-ship. 

Lieutenant-Commander Browsson’s term of service on the Blake 
having expired by limitation, he was succeeded by Lieutenant J. E. 
Pusssury. This officer struck out iu an entirely new and original 
direction. The Guif-Stream and the currents of the ocean gener- 
ally were and still are a bone of contention among navigators and 
scientific men. It had been the practice to study deep currents by 
attaching a sinking body to « float by the desired length of line, 
and committing the whole to the sea. What was taking place 
below was inferred from what could be seen to be taking place at 
the surface. Methods so uncertain could produce but uncertain 
results. 

It seemed to Lieutenant Pittspcry that there was but one way 
to grapple with this problem, and that was to anchor the investi- 
gating vessel, and from it to send down to the required depth some 
machine which would automatically record exactly what was 
taking place there. Now to anchor in 50 or 60 fathoms of water 
was at that time rather unusual, but to anchor in 1000 or 1500 
fathoms, as his plan contemplated, was altogether unheard 
of. It was a bold project; but he thought over the apparatus 
which would be required, and convinced that it ought to work, went 
at it, An old deep-sea dredging apparat:.: furnished most of the 





PILLSBURY'’S CURRENT METER 
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material, and this he modified, réarranged, and added to, to control 
his cable. At the same time he invented and constructed a cur- 
rent meter which not only accurately and automatically records 
the velocity of any current in which it may be placed, but its direc- 
tion as well. The illustration shows this ingenious instrument. 
It may be thus briefly described: The rudder or vane forces the 
four little cones to face the current; they revolve, and a counting- 
machine registers the number of revolutions. A compass, seen 
just above the cannon-ball, acts as compasses do, and of course 
the rudder or vane makes the same angle with its needle that the 
current makes. The first movement to hoist the machine locks 
the compass and the vane or rudder. This fixes the direction of 
the current. When on deck, the register is read, the proper allow- 
ance for motion in ascending and descending to the given depth is 
deducted, and then by reference to a table deduced from experi- 
ment the velocity of the current is accurately determined. 

The anchor used is what is known as a “Cape Ann fisher- 
man’s anchor,” of about five hundred pounds weight. The illus- 
tration shows its form. The cable is of hard steel wire rope 
of the very -best qual- 
ity. It is 3700 fath- 
oms long, and half an 
inch and less in diam- 
éter. The entire cable 
is reeled in and paid out 
from a large reel between 
decks, but 
the work 
of, hoist- 
ing up 
the anchor 
and controlling its de- 
scent is done by a pow- 
erful hoisting engine on 
deck. 

Anchoring in the sea 
itself, where the water 
is in a condition of al- 
most chronic turmoil, 
must require peculiar 
appliances to arrange 
for the pitching of the 
vessel, especially in so 
small a oneas the Blake. 
To run the cable out of a 
hawse-hole in the bow, 
as is the usual practice, 
would not answer at all. 
Lieutenant Pitispury 
arranged it thus: he 
projected a very strong 
boom from the bow, ear- 
rying an iron pulley two 
feet in diameter, over 
which the cable pass- 
ed on its way into the 
sea. The outboard end 
of this boom was topped 
up at an angle of about 
35° by a strong rope 
called a “topping-lift,’ which led to the foremast-head. The 
pitching of so small a vessel in a seaway is tremendous. The 
vessel must rise to each sea, and each rise must bring a sudden 
and heavy strain upon the cable. To meet this contingency, Lieu- 
tenant Piffspcry interposed between the “topping-lift” and the 
foremast-head thirteen feet of rubber disks strung on a steel rod. 
All the stram on the topping-lift was transmitted to the steel rod. 
The whole device, called the “ accumulator,” was so arranged that 
upon a sudden increase of strain the rubbers were compressed, 
thus lengthening the topping-lift, and permitting the end of the 
boom which sustains the cable to bow down. When the strain 
ceases, the elasticity of the rubbers elevates the outer end of the 
boom to its original angle... In practice the “ accumulator” is al- 
lowed to be compressed 4} feet, when a second topping-lift takes 
up the strain. 

In anchoring in “shallow water,” as Lieutanant PILtsBrry calls 
500 or 600 fathoms, the anchor is let go, and cable is fed to it at 
the rate of about 50 fathoms, or 300 feet,a minute. But in greater 
depths, if unknown, a sounding is first made. The anchor is then 
lowered away, at the rate indicated above, till near the bottom. 
Then it is let down the rest of the way more slowly, for fear the 
cable may foul the anchor, Though the wooden stock of the 
anchor is driven in as tight as possible, it comes up quite loose, 
and with every difference in the hardness of its surface marked 
by the tremendous pressure to which it has been subjected. 

After the anchor has taken the bottom, preparations are made 
to lower the current meter. A glance at the illustration and the 
following description will make clear the method followed. Now 
the fast end of the cable toward the vessel is almost. perpendicu- 
lar for a long distance below the surface. Advantage is very in- 
geniously taken of this to retain the current meter in a fixed posi- 
tion in relation to the current. A wire called a“ jack-stay” is fast- 
ened to the anchor cable, and after that both are paid out together. 
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Seven or eight hundred fathoms of cable in excess of the depth is all 
the “scope” ever given. To keep the “ jack-stay” straight up and 
down, 300 pounds of iron are attached to its lower end. Also the 
jJack-stay is connected to the anchor cable by an intervening piece 
of rope, proportioned to the strength of current and depth of water, 
so that the jack-stay may be perpendicular. Upon this jack-stay 
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the current meter, provided with its own hoisting wire and 75 
pounds of sinker, is sent down and hauled up as ohen as may be 
desirable. 

Lieutenant Pitissvry tried his invention for the first time in 
March, 1885. But few changes have been found necessary in the 
apparatus. He has remained three days at anchor in 1000 fathoms 
—6000 feet—and from morning till night at anchor in 1852 fathoms, 
or 11,112 feet. This last was his deepest anchorage. He was 
forced to get under way by the approach of a very heavy squall. 

At this depth 45 minutes’was sufficient to 

| anchor the vessel, and 1 hour and 15 min- 
Pe utes was required to heave the anchor up. 
It now remains to set forth the practical 

advantages which have already flowed and 
which may be expected to flow from 
this work. They are indeed great. Bad 
weather is the time of danger at sea. Aside 
from stress of wind and wave, the mariner 

. cannot then check his position by obser- 
vation. He knows the direction in which 
he is headed and the rate at which he is 
passing through the water, and from these 
e he computes his position. But there is al- 
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ways one uncertain factor, which may make 
or mar him, and for which he cannot al- 
low. Itisthe current. He may calculate 
the rate and direction in which he is pass- 
ing through the water eorrectly enough. 
But the rate and direction in which he is 
passing over the bottom, and consequent- 
ly approaching the land, may be quite 
another thing. Probably a very large ma- 
jority of all the wrecks which annually 
occir on the more frequented coasts of the 
world are due to this cause. Any inves- 
tigation which may tend to help the mar- 
er to this all-important infor- 
mation, whether viewed from a 
humanitarian or from a pecun- 
iary stand-point, should receive 
the warmest encouragement. 


Lieutenant PILLsBURY’s 
work has already accomplish- 
much in 


this direction, 
though but in 
its infancy, so 
to speak. 

He anchored his vessel at various places, and at various depths 
up to 1150 fathoms, on a line between Yucatan and Cuba, and 
sent down his current meter to question the Gulf-Stream. He 
continued his observations in various places and at various depths 
up to 1024 fathoms, on a line between Key West and Cuba, and 
again questioned the Gulf-Stream with that valuable’ inven- 
tion. He occupied a third ling across its course between the 
southern end of Florida and the Bahama Bank, and there repeat- 
ed his investigations. He found that the current of the Gulf- 
Stream, the most important current to the welfare of mankind, 
and the most studied of the currents of the oceans—he found 
that the velocity of this current was influenced by the position of 
the moon; that it increased in velocity up to a certain point and 
then diminished, as rhythmically and frequently as the ebb and 


‘flow of the tides. And he furnished data which enabled the 


Coast Survey to infornt mariners using these frequented and dan- 


_ gerous thoroughfares @iist how they could tell at any hour, day or 


night, at any month of any season, just what currents they might 
expect to encounter. The one theretofore uncertain element 
which entered into the calculation of their position otherwise than 
by observation was made certain. Sea-captains, conferring to- 
gether, would not unfrequently find that one had had a tremendous 
current for or against him, while another, in the same place but 
at another time, had found but a feeble flow. But this was sup- 
posed to be a chance effect due to fortuitous causes. That it was 
a regular phenomenon governed by fixed laws was not even 
dreamed of by those most versed in this much-studied stream. 

If a discovery of such scientific interest and great practical 
value has followed almost upon the first application of Lieuten- 
ant Pittssury’s methods and devices to this work, what_may we 
not hope from them in the future? In the near future the 
Blake -will first visit the “‘ Horse Latitudes”—the region between 
the trade-winds and the variable winds of the North Atlan- 
tic. This will involve several anchorages in 2500 fathoms, or 
15,000 feet of water, yet he seems to entertain little doubt of suc- 
cess. He will then endeavor to determine whether any current 
exists outside of that due to the trade-winds themselves, and will 
make a series of observations northeastwardly of Nassau, N. P., 
with a view of determining how much the stream which leaves 
the Gulf of Mexico is augmented by the general ocean circulation 
passing to the northward of the Bahamas—a problem the solu- 
tion of which may quite probably revolutionize existing views as 
to the extent and character of the Gulf-Stream proper, and its in- 
fluence on the climatology of Europe. Then anchorages will be 
made on the coast of South America, just outside of the Wind- 
ward Islands, to ascertain the approximate value of the north 
branch of the great equatorial current. Then the passages be- 
tween the West India Islands will be occupied, and the currents 
which enter the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic will be gauged. 
This will probably determine the amount of water-flow caused by 
the trade-winds.* The practical value of a sound knowledge of 
these currents, from a pecuniary and a humanitarian point of view, 
has already been indicated. Aside from this, Lieutenant Pitts- 
BtrY's work this coming winter will certainly throw great light 
upon, if it does not completely solve, questions which have puz- 
zied scientists from the days of CoLumBvs to the present time. 

- Such is part, and but a part, of the work of our Coast Survey. 
It is the home of applied science, of practical science, of the most 
refined science applied to practical ends for the good and benetit of 
mankind. It has zeal,industry, adaptability, ingenuity, originality, 
scientific skill, and intelligence in abundance ; and we may well 
hope from it as brilliant a future as it has had an honorable past. 

The appropriation for the Coast Survey for the year ending 
June 30, 1888, was in round numbers four hundred and eighty- 
three thousand dollars, being slightly over three one-hundredths 
of one per cent. of our total exports and imports, and substantially 
two-tenths of one per cent. of the revenues derived from the com- 
merce protected by its work. To say nothing of human life or 
the value of the ships, the property exposed to the perils of the 
sea amounted in that year to over fourteen hundred millions of 
dollars. To give timely warning of these perils is one of the 
offices of the Coast Survey. Considerations of humanity and 
ordinary business foresight alike require that the unsurveyed por- 
tions of our coasts should be charted at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. This, at best, will take some time to accomplish. The 
government lays out no money to the better advantage of the peo- 
ple at large than that bestowed on the Coast Survey. Let us 
hope that it may receive the support to which the high quality 
and great utility of its work should entitle it. 


* Since this was written progress has been made in this work. The 
results have not been made public. 














